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S this is the last issue of CountTRY LIFE which will appear 
during 1912, it is natural to give the usual retrospective 
glance over the occurrences of the past twelve months. 
As has often happened before in the industry in which 
country people are most interested, that is to sav, agri- 

culture, it has had ill luck, while other industries have prospered. 
So great is the national prosperity that not only has it beaten all 
previous records, but it gives the same answer to every possible test 
that can be applied—the Board of Trade Returns show that our 
imports and exports never before were so large, and the returns 
from the Trades Unions show that another record has been made 
by Labour—that the number of the unemploved has not been so 
small since the different Trades Unions began making returns to the 
Board of Trade. In an ordinary way it might have been expected 
that agriculture would have had its due share of this prosperity, 
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but fortune or accident has been against it. Farmers are justified 
in regarding 1912 as a year they are glad to escape from. Those 
who were engaged in the cultivation of cereals experienced a hot and 
droughty spring which was not calculated to bring the plants 
prosperously forward. But when rain did come it fell in torrents 
and continued to fall for weeks, we might almost say months. 
In the Eastern Counties the entire produce of many farmers was 
washed away, and where oats and wheat had been ripened, a series 
of great inland lakes were formed. In the North, things 
were no better. As late as the early part of December it was 
reported that some of the Scotch farmers were still engaged in getting 
their harvests in. This could only mean that they were collecting 
the straw for bedding, as the grain must long ago have eithe1 
sprouted and destroyed itself, or been carried away by the wild 
birds 

It has been, too, a bad year for the stock-breeder, owing to 
the recurrent peril of foot-and-mouth disease. Those who very 
properly calculated on selling large consignments of stock to th 
Colonies and foreign countries had the disappointment of seeing 
the trade entirely stopped by the prohibitive Orders rendered 
necessary by outbreaks of foot-and-mouth. The history of the 
disease in Ireland is almost too recent to require comment ; yet 
although these facts are unassailable, it is equally true that the 
case is not so bad as it looks. For some years past the prospects 
of agriculture have been steadily improving, owing to the gradual 
rise in the price of foodstuffs. We may measure it in this way 
that fifteen years ago it would have been considered good to obtain 
twenty-five shillings a quarter for wheat, and now thirty-five shil 
lings would be a low price. Thus, in spite of many fluctuations 
the tendency has been steadily upward. It is the same with meat 
although breeders have suffered from mability to send animal 
abroad, the sales at home have been very satisfactory indeed, 
The great shorthorn sales, for example, were the best that have bee1 
held for many years. It is difficult to put one’s finger with pre 
cision on the real reason for this, but the extraordinarily good sak 
of bloodstock may help us to an explanation. They would lead t: 
the suggestion that there is an increasing purchasing power in thi 
country. There are far more buyers now who have at their disposa 
the means of acquiring the best that can be got of its kind. Thu 
the farmer after all has obtained a share of the good things that hav: 
come to the country at large. 

In some respects the year has been one of incessant anxiet\ 
but the close is more tranquil than the opening and middk 
periods. The times, indeed, remind us of the Scriptural phras: 
used to describe the approaching end of the world: ‘“ Ther 
shall be wars and rumours of wars.”” There was a momen 
when conflict with Germany seemed inevitable. It was take 
very seriously by the Government, which showed its anxiet) 
by a series of Ministerial and other changes. War actuall 
broke out in the Balkans, and we can only hope it was brougli! 
to a conclusion by a short and terrible campaign. At thy 
moment of writing there is no certainty that the trouble is 
altogether over, as the Turks are far from realising the greainess 
of their defeat ; but in any event the result has been beneficia 
to Europe. For once Germany and England worked hand in 
hand in the interests of peace, and the understanding between 
them has not been so good for many years as it is now. For 
this result great praise is due to Sir Edward Grey, our Foreign 
Secretary, who has won the admiration of Europe by the tact 
and sagacity he has displayed in bringing the Powers togethet 
for the purpose of conference. What the end of the meeting 
in London will be no one can at present say; but one result ol 
the war has been to create a new and what may perhaps be a 
very great Power in Europe. The Allies who have fought sick 
by side with such conspicuous success are almost certain to form 
themselves into a Balkan League that will be able to hold its 
own with any Power in Europe. Turkey, on the other hand, 
ceases to be a disturbing factor in the Near East. She is still 
European, but in a limited and technical sense only. Nor is 
that entirely to be regretted. The Turk is essentially Asiatic 
in character, and the war will not be altogether to be deplored 
if it leads to the purgation and reform of what has long been a 
corrupt Government. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR portrait illustration is of the Marchioness of Linlithgow. 
( ) Lady Linlithgow is the younger daughter of the Riglit 
Hon. Sir Frederick Milner, Bart., and married the Marquess of 
Linlithgow in r191I. 


*,* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Couniry Lire be granted except when direc 
application is made from the offices of the pape 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre 
spondence at once to him. 


When such requests are received 
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VERY important movement has been started, of 
which we hope to give a more detailed account 
in a future number. Its object is the promotion of 
Nature Reserves. Already we have a National 
Trust for the Preservation of Places of Historic 

Interest or Natural Beauty, but this takes no account of natural 
products. The object of the new society is “ To collect and 
collate information as to areas of land in the United Kingdom 
which retain their primitive conditions and contain rare and 
local species liable to extinction owing to building, drainage, 
and disafforestation, or in consequence of the cupidity of 
collectors. All such information to be treated as strictly 
confidential.”” This is the first aim. There are other four 
enumerated, of which perhaps the most important is: “ To 
preserve for posterity as a national possession some part at least 
of our native land, its fauna, flora, and geological features.” 
rhe president of the society is the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and he is very influentially supported. 


The main idea is to prevent the utter destruction of the 
flora and fauna which were characteristic of England in a natural 
condition. We continually hear about species of birds reduced 
to the verge of extinction, of flowers that seem to have passed 
away for ever from what was once their natural place of growth, 
and if steps are not taken to prevent it, this destruction must 
inevitably go on increasing. There is no district in the United 
Kingdom which is safe from invasion, and means of travel- 
ling have been so extended that one never knows which remote 
corner will be the next favourite haunt of the tourist. On the 
Continent much has already been done in the way of making 
Nature reserves, and, indeed, in this country there are already 
in existence harbours and sanctuaries where wild things may 
breed and live their lives without molestation. Examples are 
to be found in the Brent Valley, in the New Forest, in Epping 
Forest, and so on. But it is desirable that spots should be set 
ipart all over the country, as each of the different neighbourhoods 
of England has something typical and peculiarly its own 
thing that, if once lost, can never be brought back. The areas so 
eclnded need not necessarily be large, provided they are 

ndered immune from hostile invasion of every kind. 


some 


Those who pass most of their time in London, and even 
the occasional visitor, will read, with more interest than a 
thrilling novel would excite, the evidence given before the House 
of Commons by the Select Committee to Enquire into the 
Dangers of the Streets. Sir William Byrle, the Assistant 
Under-Secretary at the Home Office, gave it as his opinion that, 
uthough some of the existing provisions for regulating traffic 
vere expressed in old-fashioned language, they seemed to provide 
a proper means for preventing and punishing furious driving. 
He went on, rather naively, to add that, notwithstanding, it was 
surprising what a number of accidents, fatal and otherwise, 
took place. Now, it may be very true that the police have not 
complained of any insufficiency in the law; but the public is 
not concerned with that so much as the number of accidents, 
fatal and otherwise, which has surprised the Local Government 
Board, but apparently not induced it to propose any change 
in the law. , 


Sir William Byrle, giving his personal opinion, thought that 
good might be effected in one or two ways. He would oblige 
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all drivers, whether of mechanically propelled or of horse-drawn 
vehicles, to indicate in the usual way when thev were going to 
stop or turn to the right. Intelligent people already do this ; 
but he says the proportion is very small. He attributes “a 
good few accidents ’”’ to the drivers’ neglect of this precaution 
He also thinks that some of the evil, at least, is due to the reck- 
lessness of London children ; and, indeed, the visitor to London 
often watches with breathless interest the performance of those 
street Ishmaels who, cycling with a bag of evening papers, 
will catch hold of a fast-going car and make it pull them through 
the traffic; while hanging-on is extremely common. There 
is a type, too, of hobbledehoy who makes a point of walking 
slowly in front of a car, as if daring the driver to produce a fatal 
accident. These things want stopping. A principle already 
widely acted upon, but which should be made compulsory, is 
that a person driving from a cross road into a main road should 
look out for other vehicles on the high road, and if one of them 
has to give way, he should do so. Probably other witnesses 
will have more suggestions to make; but even now it is evident 
that the police ought to show greater zeal in stopping children 
from taking liberties of any kind with a motor-car 


The Country LIFE cups were presented at a fortunate 
moment for Indian polo. The institution of the handicap 
svstem in India, as in England, has worked a great and bene- 
ficial change in the game. “ It has,” writes a leading authority, 
‘given polo in India a new lease of life.” The handicap, in 
spite of the mistakes inevitable at the beginning of such a 
system in a country of such ‘* magnificent distances "* as India, 
has been a great success. Just at the starting of the handicap 
the Country LIFE cups were presented, and assigned by the 
Indian Polo Association (at the suggestion of the donors) to 
tournaments played under handicap. These tournaments have 
been keenly taken up by regimental, garrison and _ station 
clubs all over India, and it is anticipated that in a very few years 
every station in India will play its own qualifying round for 
the Country Lire handicap and tournament 


BALLADE DES DAMES DU TEMPS JADIS 
Dictes moy ot n’en quel pays 
Est Flora la belle Romaine ? 
Archipiada ne Thais 
Qui fut sa cousine germaine 
Echo parlant quand bruyt on maine 
Dessus riviére ou sus estan 
Qui beauté eut trop plus qu’humaine 


Mais ot sont les neiges d’'antan 


Ou est la trés sage Helois 

Pour qui fut chastré et puis moyne 
Pierre Esbaillart a Sainct Denys ? 
Pour son amour eut cest essoyne, 
Semblablement ou est la Royne 
Qui commanda que Buridan 

Fust jetté en ung sac en Seine ? 
Mais ov sont les neiges d’antan 


La royne Blanche comme ung lys, 
Qui chantoit a voix de sereine, 
Berthe au grand pied, Bictris, Allys, 
Harembourges qui tint le Mayne, 
It Jehanne la bonne Lorraine 
QOu’Anglois bruslérent a Rouen 

Ou sont-ilz, vierge souveraine 


Mais of sont les neiges d’antan 


ENVOI 
Prince n’enquerez de sepmaine 
On elles sont ? ne de cest an, 
Que ce refrain ne vous remain 
Mais of sont les neiges d’antan 
FRANCOIS VILLON (1431). 


Among the Christmas meetings, none was more important 
than that at the Mansion House of the British Committee for 
the Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of Peace 
Among English-Speaking Peoples. Nearly twelve months ago 
we illustrated Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral home of the 
Washingtons, which it is proposed to buy “ and so maintain 
that a visit to it will be an agreeable pilgrimage " to American 
visitors. In addition, it has been provisionally arranged to 
set up a monument to the national hero, George Washington, 
in Westminster Abbey, and, further, to establish lectureships 
and a system of prize essays on Anglo-American relationships, 
past, present and future, in memory of this Anniversary of 
Peace. Upon all these objects it may be taken for granted 
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that England and America will be drawn together in the union 
of a common desire. All these methods of celebrating the 
occasion commend themselves, and not least so the idea 
of encouraging the writing of simple essays upon the relation- 
ship between the two countries; especially as we gather from 
Lord Grey’s speech that it is intended to have the best of these 
printed in the schoolbooks of the two nations. There could 
be no better method of inculcating the truths of history. 


A very unsatisfactory Report is that of the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the Adulteration of Food. It relates to the 
period of fifteen months ended March 31st, 1912. In the pro- 
duction of milk some progress has been made towards greater 
cleanliness, but much yet remains to be done. The number 
of samples analysed and found to be adulterated was greater 
than in the preceding year. Some had as much as seventy per 
cent. of their fat abstracted; and the analyst for Rochester 
remarks that, so great was the difference between the milk 
collected in a formal manner and that taken at surprise visits, 
that concealed milk adulteration must be still very prevaient. 
Among the tricks exposed in the Report is the substitution of 
margarine for butter, the selling of dyed cane sugar from Java 
as Demerara sugar, and the addition of salicylic acid to wine. 
Cider, so called, has been found to consist of coloured and 
aerated sugar solutions absolutely free of apple-juice. One ol 
the most amusing examples is that of pills so thoroughly coated 
with French chalk that two days would be required to dissolve 
the coating. Those who make a fad of the purity of their food 
have evidently plenty to do yet 


Americans boast that evervthing in their country is on a 
larger scale than in any other part of the world; but they can 
scarcely be proud of this kind of eminence when it comes out in 
railway accidents. According to newly published statistics, 
the casualties during 1911 amounted to 180,123, which would 
be a very heavy list of killed and wounded for a campaign. 
We hope it will lead, as the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
suggests that it should lead, to a policy of “ safety first.’’ In 
this immense country it was almost necessary to lay down lines 
very roughly at the beginning. So long as they could be got 
over with a fair chance of safety, the engineers and companies 
do not seem to have minded. But the States ought now to be 
getting past that stage. In the report, it is stated that defective 
railroads and lack of safety devices account for most of the derail- 
ments of trains. The Commission declares also that if the 
railways continue to ignore the speed limitations, use inferior 
rails and neglect the proper minding and mending of their roads, 
railway travelling in the United States will remain extremely 
dangerous. Congress is urged to take the matter up and pass 
legislation to make it obligatory on the railway companies to 
conform to certain uniform and consistent operating rules. 
With this heavy bill of mortality to face, it should not be difficult 
to persuade the legislators. 


On the first of the New Year the tramp in Surrey comes 
under that food-ticket system which has already been in vogue 
in the counties of Sussex, Berkshire and Wiltshire. We have 
not been privileged to hear the views of the tramps themselves 
on the system, but there is no doubt that it results in the mitiga- 
tion of a great nuisance to the householders along the roads 
that the tramps frequent. Under this system a certain number 
of food stations are established in the county—in Surrey, for 
instance, there will be twenty-five—at which the tramp can 
receive food in return for a ticket given him at the last casual 
ward that has entertained him. The point of this is that the 
householder or the wayfarer need feel no need of compassion 
for the tramp on the ground of that “ starvation ”’ which it 
is the habit of his kind to plead ; and as he is met with refusals, 
so he is likely in time to cease that house-to-house visitation 
which has become such a nuisance and which leads to pilfering. 
Among the effects of that really wonderful book, “ The Super- 
tramp,”’ was that of showing the tramp as a person by no means 
so greatly to be pitied as we often had supposed, and with these 
free-food hostels open to him he becomes less than ever a proper 
object of compassion and of charity 


But for the intervention of the Christmas holidays, which 
has necessitated an earlier going to press than usual, it would 
have been a pleasure to publish a most interesting article we 
have received on the remarkable remains discovered at Piltdown 
Common in the parish of Fletching in Sussex. Most of us 
know that “little drops of water, little grains of sand” have 
demolished or buried many of the most interesting relics of the 
past. It has not been uncommon to unearth remains of such 
comparatively modern civilisations as that of Greece and 
Rome ; but it has been a slow and difficult process to extract 
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little by little the secrets of a past that it seems inadequate 
to call prehistoric. It was primarily owing to accident that these 
palzolithic remains came to light. Workmen were digging 
gravel for the purpose of mending farm roads when they came 
upon remains of a human skull, which they gave to Mr. Dawson, 
a solicitor of Lewes, who is greatly interested in geology. He 
took it to Dr. Woodward of the Natural History Museum 
and the specimen was thought to be of so much importance 
as to warrant careful search in the gravel. That has been richly 
rewarded. Not only were more parts of the skull discovered, 
but fragments of two primitive elephants, a hippopotamus 
the common red deer and horse, and a beaver. Numerous 
flint implements of a primitive type were also found 


The significance of these fragments will be poimted out in 
our next number. All we can do at present is to direct attention 
to the enormous lapse of time that must have taken place 
while the little streams of Sussex were wearing down the flints 
lying on the chalk and forming this deposit in the valley. Dr 
Woodward makes the bold, but not incredible, speculation 
that possibly ‘‘ the caveman was a degenerate offshoot of earl, 
man and probably became extinct, while surviving modern 
man might have arisen directly from the primitive source 
of which the Piltdown skull provided the first discovered 
evidence.” 


VILLON’S BALLADE OF VANISHED LADIES. 
(A version by H. de Vere Stacpoole.) 

Now tell me in what land may be 
The Roman Flora ? 
Where’s Thais fair, and fair as she, 
Hypparchia, cousins once germane ? 
Where’s Echo, heard where rings the rain 
On meer, and where the river flows. 


and again, 


Whose beauty hath no human stain ? 
But where are now the last year’s snows ! 


Where is the most learned Heloise 

For whom, cast forth with manhood slain, 
Pierre Abellard at Saint Denys 

Suffered through love such grievous pain ? 
Also the Queen who in her reign 
Commended Buridan to those 

Who cast him in a sack to Seine ? 

But where are now the last year’s snows ! 


The Queen Blanche like a white lily, 

Voiced like a syren of the main, 
Berthe—broadfoot, Beatrix, Alys, 

And Haremburges who held Mayne ; 

And Joan the good maid of Lorraine, 

At Rouen burnt by English foes. 

Queen, Virgin! where do these remain ? 
But where are now the last year’s snows ! 


ENVOI. 
Prince, ask me not this week in vain, 
Where are they ? nor this year that goes ; 
Aye must remain the same refrain, 
But where are now the last year’s snows ? 


Great occasions have the effect of calling out great qualities. 
The European situation has shown the British Foreign Minister 
to the best advantage, and now another statesman has secured 
European fame with a single speech. We refer, of course, to 
M. Kokovtsoff. He has, with the most admirable tact, reticence 
firmness and good sense, explained the attitude of Russia 
the present crisis. Under his guidance it is evident that th: 
powerful Russian Empire is going to be a factor for peace. “* We 
for our part,” he said, “‘ can see no use in setting up groups 0! 
Powers one against the other’’ ; and there, we take it, is th 
common-sense of the situation in a nutshell. The declaratior 
ought to commend itself to all concerned. Russia is proud « 
the victories achieved by the Balkan States, which, in a sens 
are her own victories, because the Balkan States form pa 
of the great Slav race, and Russia, as the Prime Minister remind 
the Duma, has in the past made many sacrifices for then 
Those who have shed their blood in torrents deserve to ha\ 
definitely ensured to them their vital interests and paci! 
development ; but M. Kokovtsoff holds that the Powers « 
Europe really have little or no selfish interest and wi 
be able after proper discussion and negotiations to mal 
arrangements that will secure permanent peace in the Ne: 
East. Under his guidance Russia is setting a splendid examp! 
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Thomson. GLENFINNAN. 


HE stalking season of 1912 closed with the usual 
outburst of ill-considered and extravagant adjectives. 

Were these applied to the right heads, all would be 

well, but used of those to which self-constituted 

critics call the unsophisticated spectator’s attention 

thev are merely meaningless and misleading. Every year 
the list of good heads, and by “ good” I mean those which 
carry horns of at least 32in. in length, becomes longer, and 
the chances of securing a_ really exceptional head—one 
which will stand out as the head of the season—more 
remote. Judging a stag’s head is, within certain limits, 
a matter of taste. We all know that such a head should 
combine length, span, thickness, symmetry, and have the 
points long and well developed; but there common ground 
ends and personal taste begins. The number of heads shot 
annually which fulfil all these requirements is not large, but it 
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ACHNACARRY 


KILLILAN. 


KNOYDART Copyright. 


is very much larger than ten years ago. Certain forests produce 
good heads vear after vear, such as Knoydart, Kintail, Fannich, 
Killilan, Meoble, Strathconon, Cluanie and others, and forests 
such as these are invariably found to have remained in the 
hands of the same sportsmen year after year, or to have been 
rarely sub-let. The inference is obvious. I doubt if six 
impartial critics would pick out the same head from those in 
Mr. Macleay’s workroom as the best head of the year. 

This year, there are certain people who would consider Mr. 
Benson’s seventeen-pointer from Killilan to have a right to the 
title, and up to a certain point they would be right, for no 
pure Scottish wild stag that I know of has within recent years 
carried so many points. I do not take the late Lord Burton’s 
twenty-pointer into consideration, for there is more than a 
suspicion that this was not a genuine wild Scottish stag. 
Though a remarkable trophy, the Killilan head cannot be 
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described as beautiful—one with so large a number of points 
seldom is—and though the span is good, the length of horn is 
not great. It might also be said that a head killed in Ardna- 
murchan was the best of the year. I know that, were such a 
claim made, many would repudiate it, on the ground that park 
blood has been introduced into this forest; but every year it 
becomes a matter of increasing difficulty to say with any degree 
of certainty that a particular head is pure-bred, the practice 
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first 500 stags’ heads received during the past two seasons by 
Mr. Macleay. They are not all of Scotch stags, but, nevertheless, 
are interesting. Ten-pointers, as usual, predominate, and this 
season are of unusual quality. Royals are go this year, as against 
IOI in r91r and 88 in 1910, these three figures being the highest 
for the past twenty-three years. Seventeen thirteen-pointers 
has never before been equalled, save once, in 1896, when eighteen 
were killed. 
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of introducing park deer to improve the stock having become so Number of Points . 
prevalent. ( aptain Combe had three stags, all of which, Season 6 7. 8 9. 10, rr. 12 33. 4. 25. 26. 87 

though failing in span, were, in other respects, quite first class. 191r.... 32 18 61 66 10S 78 ror 115 4 I 

Mr. Holden’s ten-pointer, from Glenfinnan, combines great I9I2..-- 32 29 Qf 59 105 §2 99 17 6 3 1 

leneth with massive horn, and though, again, the span is not In 1912: 7 switches, 1 hummel. 1 malform, 6 under 6 points 

gereat, manv would consider it the best head of the year. Mr. For three weeks deer-stalking was much interfered with 


Bowlby’s ten-pointer has both length and span ; a ten-pointer 
from Affaric is a very fine head, also one shot by Mr. Crosfield 


owing to wet weather and mist, and on the concluding days of 
the season in many forests it was impossible to stalk. Many 





in Strathvaich. Two heads which I have not seen measure West Coast forests suffered from the wind, which rendered 

39in. in length, while one of these has a span of 33in., and might stalking at all a matter of some difficulty. The condition of 

justly be considered the head of the year. It is an exceptional stags also varied considerably. At Affaric, Barrisdale and 
Thomson SIX HEADS SHOT BY CAPTAIN COMBE, STRATHCONON, Copyright 


11 Points: Length, 36)}in eam, 54in.; span, 11 Points: Length, 341n.; beam, 5in.; span, 2310 Royal: Length, 35}:n. ; beam, 44in. ; span. 25j¢") 
231m A massive head with good lower points This stag was known jor some years, and always Not so massive as the other heads, but very good 
10 Points Length, 38in beam, 4jin span missed the right bay The tops are particularly fine “cup” tops 
25}in. A head of unusual length é right top ts and massive Royal: Length, 34}1n.; beam, sin span. 25} 
tnclined to be palmated Royal: Length, 33}in. ; beam, 4}in. ; span, 26}in Nice wild tops. 


Very fine lower points, 


The measurements of these heads are Macleay’s. 





season which produces one head so far excelling any other 
everything taken into consideration, that it would universally 
be admitted as the best Scotch stag killed that year, <A 
pure-bred wild royal, with thick rough horns, perfect symmetry, 
with a length of 4oin., a similar’span, and all the points long 
and sharp, would probably fulfil these conditions, but until 
such a phenomenon finds its way to Inverness, it is far better 
not to attempt the invidious task of picking out the best head 
of the season 

A large number of very heavy stags were killed this vear 
[hirty-four are said to have weighed over twenty stone and 
ninety over nineteen stone. I do not intend in this article to 
attempt to give a complete list of stags killed in Scotland, 
but to mention numbers I believe to be authentic, and particular 
heads which may be considered among the best of the season. 
Though a good season, in the opinion of a competent critic 
the best heads of 1912 do not equal the best of 1911, though 
as I was abroad all last year, I am not in a position to judge for 
myself. For purposes of comparison I give statistics of the 


Glenquoich, for example, stags were nearly a fortnight earl, 
while in Braemore and Coulin they were at least a fortniglit 
later than the normal. The usual discussions with regard t 
the correct method of weighing stags have taken place. It 
is impossible to say whether with “heart and liver” 01 
without is correct, though it is a great pity there is no recog 
nised standard. The owner of a well-known forest tells m 
that, as the result of numerous experiments, the heart and live: 
weigh 1lb. for every stone. Thus, a stag weighing ryst. clea 
would weigh exactly 15st. with the heart and liver. His expert 

ence also agrees with my own, that stags do not lose weig]! 

when left out on the hill for a night, though it is a comm 

practice to add 7lb. after such an occurrence. 


At Knoydart 70 stags were killed, the average clean weigh! 
without heart and liver, being 15st. glb. The absence of sta 
with double brows was noticeable, but in length and shape heac 
were decidedly good. The fine weather and east wind sent all th 
deer to the tops and made them restless, so that it was difficu 
to get the best stags, but some very promising heads were let‘ 





ten tod lle 
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and in future years there is little doubt that this forest will 
keep up its reputation of producing the finest heads in Scotland. 

At Strathconon the season was an exceptionally good one. 
Stalking finished on October roth with 144 stags, which weighed 
well, though a good many undesirables were put out of the way. 
The six best 
heads I 
have seen 
are the best 
lot of stags 
trom any 
one torest 
this vear, 
and one of 
the rovals 
Captain 
Combe con- 
siders the 
best head 
ever killed 
in the 
torest 

At Cor- 
rour 145 
stags were 
killed, the 
average 
weight of 
the best 
hundred 
(without 





Wells Copyright. heart and 
\ TEN-POINTER FROM STRATHVAICH liver) being 
14st. ilb 


‘ine stags weighed over 16st., the heaviest 17st. 4lb. Heads 
vere quite as good as usual, but not so good as 1907. Seven were 
ovals and over. 

At Cluaine the average weight for 65 stags (without heart 

id liver) was 15st. 3lb., the heaviest 18st. 13lb. Heads 
ere better than last year, though no exceptionally good stag was 
illed. The white stag, which I have several times mentioned in 
mer articles, is unfortunately no more, as Mr. Straker tells me 
e wandered off, and was unintentionally shot. 
At Fannich 67 stags averaged 15st. glb. clean. The heaviest 
as an 11-pointer, 2ost. 1olb. As many good stags have not 
been seen during the eleven years Mr. Vernon Watney has been 
ere, and there is a very large stock on the ground. 

At Conlin 22 stags averaged 15st. 7lb., and included a royal, 
two 11-pointers and several good 1o-pointers. The heaviest stag 
weighed 19st. 6lb. 

At Killilan and Glomach 52 stags averaged 15st. 2lb., the 
heaviest 18st. 3lb. This was the 17-pointer which Mr. Benson 
killed on October 2nd on Ben Killilan. He never came to any 
feed, was a genuinely wild stag and did his own wintering on the 
river Ling, and had been known for some time. 

At Braemore 74 stags were killed, and though the weights, 
as a rule, were not good, 1 stag over 17st. was killed, 3 over 16st. 
and 12 over 15st. Stags were at least a fortnight late, especially 
with regard to hinds. Braemore may be said to be noted for 
heads of wide span. The royal killed by Colonel Holmes in 1868 
is still famous. Another with a fine span was killed in 1903, and 
in 1905 an 8-pointer with a span of 35}in. was killed; 37\{in. is 





Speighi. 
SHOT BY MR. SYDNEY 
FOREST. 


Length of right horn, 31}in.; lengh of left horn, 312 beam 


Copyrigh- 


LODER IN_ KINTAIL 


isurements : 
ween bay and tray, 6hin.; length of brow antlers, 11 qin 
width outside, 35}in. 


width inside, 3cin 


ot the record for a Scotch head. I have a sketch of a stag killed 

Mrs. James Platt at Inverlochy in 1897 with a span of 38in., 
id Mr. Millais, in ‘‘ British Deer and Their Horns,” gives an illus- 
‘ation of a stag killed in Glen Strathfarrar by Roualeyn Gordon- 
umming with a span of 39}in. A 10-pointer killed at Kinlochewe 
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in 1814, one of the finest Scotch heads | have ever seen, has a span 
of 38}in. 


At Balmacaan 38 stags were killed, 17 having fallen in drives. 
rhe best head was a nice royal killed by Mr. J. E. Baillie of Dochfour 
At Struy 40 stags were killed ; the heaviest weighed 18st. 8lb, 

At South Dunrobin Mr. Arthur Hawley killed 15 stags, averag 
ing 15st. 8lb. The best was a 2ost. royal. 

At Dundonnell 42 stags averaged 14st. 4lb.; the heaviest weighed 
17st. r2lb. An 11-pointer with a length of 33in. and a span of 
31in. was the best head killed for the three years during which 
Sir Edmund Loder has occupied the place. 

At Conaglen the biggest stag weighed 21st. 6lb. A 14-pointer, 
1 3-pointer and several royals were killed, though the best was an 
11-pointer, killed by Lord Morton, with a length of 
were heavy and heads good. 

\t Fasnakyle Lieutenant-Colonel Stephenson Clarke had good 
sport. Stalking finished on October oth with 67 stags ; 04 averaged 
15st. 5}lb., 4 stags weighed over tgst. and 2 over 18st. Heads 
were good, and the deer early No exceptional head was killed. 

At Wvyvis Mr. Shoolbred killed about his usual number: the 
weights were much the same as usual The 
a royal, a 7-pointer and 


39in. Stags 


best heads were 
a 9-pointer Che 7-pointer weighed 
24st. lb., which is the heaviest weight from an inland forest I 
have heard of. 

At Glenborrodale (Ardnamurchan) 60 stags were killed, 
averaging (without heart and liver) 15st. tolb., and included 
8 royals. Of these one, killed by Captain Money, weighed 2ost 
with a span of 32}in., and all the points good; another, by M1 
Donaldson Hudson, 18st. 5lb. Several stags were clean on 
August roth, and stalking finished on October rst. 

\t Strathvaich two unusually fine heads were killed by Mr. 
P. D. Williams and Mr. E. M. Crosfield on the same day, both 
10-pointers. Measurements will be found in the list at the end of 
this article. 

\t Affaric Messrs. Dennis killed 76 stags, of which 
15st. olb., which I believe is a record for this forest 
was fine in September, and stags were early 


72 averaged 

The weather 
They began to 
roar during the second week of September, and stalking finished 
on October 5th. The heads as a rule were good in the tops but 
poor in the lower points, and, as a whole, those heads | 
seemed somewhat irregular. Several fine heads were killed 
measurements of the best. 


Saw 
l give 


\t Glen Quoich stags were late in cleaning and were in very 
moderate condition quite early in the season, a fact probably due 
to the cold wet summer. They quickly improved, however, and 
later on were better than usual. They were after the hinds earlier 
than in former years, and a good many stags were killed which were 
“run.” Eighty stags averaged 14st. olb. quite clean. The 


two 
heaviest weighed 18st. and 18st. 8lb. 


The average of heads was 
better than last year, but there were no exceptional stags killed. 
One 14-pointer, three 13-pointers and seven royals were included 
in the number. 

At North Dundreggan, 25 stags averaged 16st. 2lb.; at South 
Dundreggan, 20 stags were killed, the best being a good royal. 

At Corriemony, 43 stags averaged ryst., the best head being 


a 10-pointer, 17st. 3b. Continued on next page. 


A TABLE SHOWING THE BEST HEADS. 


~ <= . - 

= Locality LS = = Owner Remarks. 

a Sg 2 

in. in. in 

10) = ~*Kinveachy 9 4f 33 Major J. Porteous I have not seen this head and 
know no details of the 
stag’s history 

10 Affaric 6} 0440 O27 Mr. Sydney Dennis A fine wild head 

10) tStrathvaich 36h 4) 25) Mr. P. D. Williams A nice wild head with fin 
forks 

10 * *Strathvaich 6 4§ 31} Mr. E. M. Crosfield I have not seen this head, 
but, killed on the same 
day, it was considered 
superior to the preceding 
ore, 

10 tKnoydart oh 4 sLy) Mr. A. S. Bowlby A graceful wide head with 


beautiful forks, marred by 
a short tray on the left 
horn. Another uneven 
10-pointer (6 and 4) ran 
this head close 
27} Mr. Donaldson Hudson A rough, massive, sym- 
metrical head with good 


12 tArdnamurechan 35) 4] 


tops. 
ll *Meoble Soe 648 O27 Mr. W. A. Dewhurst I have not seen this head 
*Glenfeshie D4 273) (Sir G. A. Cooper A fine head. 

10 Glenfinnan >} 5} 264 Mr. 1. H. Holden A beautiful massive head 
with well-developed points, 
strong, rough horns and 
good lower points 

12 tAchnacarry 4 5 26) Mr. J.C. Kennedy A very nice royal. 

8 Knoydart ‘ ‘4 45 29) Mr. A. 8. Bowlby Exactly the same type of 
head as the 10-pointer 

12 Loch Rosque 34 42 29h) Sir A. Bignold A good head, with a nice cup 


on the left horn, 
ll Forest Lodge 3h OS 24} = Lieut.-Colonel H. Kays Fine rough black horns of 
the old wild type, with 
very heavy tray points. 


12 * tKintail sg 6h O30 Mr. Sydney Loder I have not seen this head, 
but the beam is quite un 
usual 

10) * Braemore . sot 37! Captain Higson I have not seen this head 

17 tKillilan -- 29) 43 29 Mr. R. H. Benson Fourteen of the points are 
normal, two on the right 
top are very small, and 
one emanates from the 
posterior of the main 
beam behind the bay on 
the left horn. The right 
bay is very short, and the 
coronets slight. The brows 
are very good and the 
hornrough, Evidently an 
old stag. 

* 


In this list I have not included the Sandside 15-pointer, as I have dealt with this head 
in a separate article. With the exception of those heads marked with an asterisk the 
measurements are my own, taken with a steel tape. t Photographs appear of these heads. 
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At North Cluaine Mr. Val Fleming, M.P., killed 20 stags 


between September 2oth and October oth. These averaged 
15st. 114lb. with heart and liver. Asa rule, poor stags were killed 
and promising young animals were spared. The three best heads 


were two royals and a 10-pointer, all measuring between 32in. and 
34in. in length 

At Lochmore 80 stags were killed by October 3rd, averaging 
15st. 4lb. The heaviest beast weighed 19st. 6lb., and 3 were over 17st. 

At Banisdale the usual number of stags were killed, though 
not so many good stags as usual were killed. A 1o-pointer and an 
I1-pointer were the two best heads 

At Deanich and Alladale, 1o1 stags were killed in 20 days’ 
stalking. Fifty were killed in a week and 1g in 1 day. 

At Loch Rosque, stalking finished on October 4th with 93 stags. 

At Kintail, 65 stags averaged 16st. 4lb., including 5 royals 
The heaviest stag was 19st. 9lb. Mr. Sydney Loder killed 1 royal 
with very massive horns and good length, measurements of which I 
include in this article. The deer were above the average in heads 
and bodies, which is accounted for by the fact that last spring 
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and winter were the mildest ever known in Kintail within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants. 

At Monar, 58 stags were killed, at Guisachan 52, at Coignaferm 
80, and in a number of other forests the sport was about the same 
as usual. 

Lord Middleton killed a fine 10-pointer in Applecross, and a 
good 8-pointer with a 33}in. span came from Glen Etive. This, 
however, was an ugly head. 

From the Islands this year I saw nothing of any particular 
interest, though some fine stags were killed. Mr. Talbot Clifton, 
at Newton, killed—right and left—2 stags, one a 15-pointer weighing 
21st. 6lb., the other a royal, 2ost. 11lb. clean. 

In conclusion, I must thank Messrs. Macleay and Spicer 
for the help which they have generously afforded me; the 
owners and lessees of various forests, without whose assistance 
I should not have been able to include many details in this 
article ; and lastly, the owners of the various heads, for enabling 
me to have them photographed. FRANK WALLACE. 


ON RIDING TO HOUNDS —II1. 


HERE are many 
precepts to be 
found in books 
as to the 
manne! in 

which we should exert 
pressure on the horse's 
mouth when riding across 
country. But if we 
watch notable performers 
in the field we shall find 
that, with many varieties 
and gradations between 
them, there are, in fact, 
two schools of riding 
practice—the men who 
ride with a loose rein, 
and those who catch 
tight hold of the horse’s 
head. There is a great 
deal to be said for both 
methods. It is obvious 
that if a man has not 
good hands and plenty 
of horses which are 
first-rate hunters, he will 
cross a_ straightforward 
flying country more safely 
with a loose rein than a 
tight one. Everyone with 
practica l experience 
knows that quite five- 
sevenths of our falls are 
brought about by mis- 
handling of the horse’s 
mouth ; either we pull 
the horse into his fences 
or we do not give him 
enough liberty on 
landing so that he can 
regain his balance by 
stretching out his head, 
as a horse in difficulties 
always does. This may 
be seen by anyone who 
will watch a_ field’ of 
horses taking a_ fence 
with a brook or wide 
ditch on the landing side. 
One or more is almost 
certain to make a mis- 
take on landing, and in 
endeavouring to recovet 
himself to stretch out : 
his head and neck. If ; 
the rider interferes with 

his horse’s head at this 

critical moment a fall 

will be the result. Most 

of the horses which slip 

back after landing into 

the ditches of the Mid- 

lands do so because thev 

are practically dragged 

there by their riders. BE WITH 
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For moderate horsemen 
(and most of us are in 
this class) on really well- 
mannered, well-schooled 
hunters, the less we 
interfere with the horses 
the safer we shall be 

Of course, it cannot bx 
too strongly asserte; 
that there are many 
horses for whic} 
this style of ridin 

would be unsuitabk 

they would pump them 
selves out in a couple « 

fields, and tumble nec! 
and crop over the thir 
fence. But the well 
schooled and natural] 

well-mannered anima 

with three seasons’ Me 

ton condition in him an 
three seasons’ schooling 
is likely to cross th 
country more pleasantl 
and safely with a loos: 
than with a tight rei 

Everyone who has bee! 
fortunate enough to rick 
a really first-rate hunt 

with good shoulders and 
some experience of hunt 
ing knows how the hors 
chooses his own ground 
if allowed to do so, and 
crosses even ridge and 
furrow with the least 
inconvenience to himsell, 
and consequently the 
greatest comfort to his 
rider. The system of the 
loose rein requires first 
rate horses and at least 
two horsesa day. It was 
certainly practised by 
our forefathers, if we are 
to trust contemporary) 
pictures and descriptions. 
It is clear from th 
drawings of Alken and 
other artists that in th: 
days of Nimrod men 
rode with long stirrups 
looser reins and more b\ 
balance and less by gry 


; than we do. Note how 
they threw up the whiy 
‘ 
ul arm when landin 


over a fence. This wa 
no affectation or swaggel 
; but really an_ assist 
/ ance, as anyone wii 
rides with rathe! 
long _ stirrup - leather 


THEM I SHALL. knows. Fashion forbids 
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it now, and there is the 
further disadvantage that a 
fall with the upraised arm will 
probably result in a broken 
collar-bone ; but the practice 
had this advantage, that it 
saved an untimely pull at 
the horse’s mouth. I have 
come to the conclusion that, 
besides the absence of wire. 
our forefathers had certain 
advantages we have not 
Their hunters were better 


schooled. The importance 
in the hunting story of the nt 


period of men like Dick 
Christian, “Cap” Tomline 
ind other men who rode 
horses to make them perfect 
shows this Moreover I 
think men paid larger prices 
for hunters then than now 
Chey required, however, not 
only a good-looking, well- 
bred horse, but one that 
knew his business. Some of 
us may recollect Lord 
Alvanley’s remark when he 
jumped a new purchase over 
a wide and entirely un- 
necessary brook, and was 
asked why he did __ it. 
‘Whath the uthe” (he lisped termbly) “of giving theven 
hundred guineaths for a horthe if he can’t do more than other 
people’s horthes ?"’ These great riders of the first half of the 
nineteenth century asked that a horse should be a performer. 
The famous John Mytton of Halston was probably a little 
mad, but he was a fine and bold horseman, and on his noted 
Baronet he is recorded to have achieved some wonderful per- 
formances. Baronet was a mean-looking horse with but one 
eye, but as stout as steel. John Mytton was a follower of the 
loose-rein system. So, too, was another famous rider and 
Master of Hounds of later date, Mr. George Payne of the Pytchley. 
He rode carefully-chosen horses with a very slack rein, and never 
turned his head from a practicable fence while hounds were 
running and he carried the horn. These men were bold and 
even reckless riders, but they were not devoid of judgment ; 
they had good horses and knew what they could do and left them 
alone. Nor, so far as I have been able to trace their hunting 
careers, had they more or worse falls than their contemporaries 
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PUMPED 


and rivals. On the other hand, there have been plenty of first- 
rate men over a country who never let go of their horses’ head 

Those two famous heavy-weights, the late Sir Albert Muntz 
and Mr. Henry Chaplin, both preferred horses that caught hold 
of them, and a famous writer of the fifties thus describes a heavy 

weight first-flight man of that dav: ‘‘ One of the best heavy 

weights we ever knew used to remark, concerning delicate 
handling, ‘ that it was all very well for the road or the riding 
school. I like,’ said he, ‘ to get the reins altogethe ma heap 
as short as I can, and then I hold them as hard as ever I am 


able, and never let ‘em go till I have done with ’em.’”’ The 
curious thing is that riders who follow this system —and 
they are not few —do not get many more falls’ than 


their loose-rein rivals, but when the falls do come they are 
worse. What, however, really carries the heavy-handed 
thrusting rider through many runs successfully is the quality 
of resolution, which is, perhaps, worth nearly all the rest of 
the qualities of a cross-country ridet put tovether. The man 





CHECKING 


HIM BADLY. 
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who catches his horse tight by the head and drives him before 
him, as it were, taking the country as it comes so far as Is 
possible, going through where he cannot go over the fences, 
who never loses a moment and fixes his eyes on the pack, riding 
up to the motto, “Be with them, I will,” will have his 
full share of sport in a flying country. He will on the average 
of days be nearer hounds than the man of finer hands and more 
careful judgment, who somehow losés ground at the fences 
or between them. Of course, the truth is that in flying countries 
and with a horse whose quality and condition one trusts, one 
must gallop sometimes either between or over the fences. 
The perfection of riding to hounds is to keep a steady pace 
when hounds run and run on, to make as little fuss at fences 
as possible, to let a horse get into his stride and keep him at it. 
Pulling up at one time and thrusting along at another will 
finish a horse much sooner than a steady pace sustained for the 
whole run. If the horse as well as his rider can see hounds, 
he will steady if they slacken, without more than a suggestion 
of pressure from the rider’s hand and without pulling at, 
which tires him more than anything. We are, however, 
always, and very naturally, thinking of keeping the horse going 
without over-working him—a thing the real horseman hates 
to do—but we forget one matter quite as important, and that 
is the staying power of the rider—a tired man makes a weary 
horse. We must confess that our own condition often leaves 
much to be desired. Early hours, strict abstemiousness and, 
as I believe, a certain amount of walking exercise, or at least 
some gentle hacking on off days, are necessary to the man who 


A BOOK OF 


The Cambridge History of English Literature Vol. IX. From 
Steele and Addison to Pope and Swift. Edited by A. W. Ward, Master 


of Peterhouse, and A. R. Waller, Peterhouse. (Cambridge University Press.) 


HAVE been very much struck with the resemblance of 

this History of Literature to a Blue-book. The editors 

are the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Commission, 

and the very able and competent contributors are the 

Commissioners. They are expert, they have made 
enquiry and consulted documents, and here is their report. 
It is an unexampled triumph of knowledge and industry—a 
book to be given a place of honour in every reference library, 
ready for consultation whenever a doubt is raised as to the 
authorship of a volume or the life of a writer. As a com- 
pendium of fact, an encyclopedia of literary knowledge, it is 
beyond praise. Yet—well, even in Blue-books there is some- 
thing wanting. Stacked in libraries are the immense volumes 
of one dealing with the life of the agricultural labourer. Able 
and assiduous men were employed to make it. They con- 
scientiously enquired at what hour he rose in the morning 
and went to bed at night, what were his wages in cash and 
perquisites, the average size of his family, the number of rooms 
in his cottage, the sort of preparation he made against a rainy 
day, or that longest of all rainy days, old age; they set down 
little weekly budgets of his expenditure. But were the labourer 
to be swallowed up by oblivion, I do not think the pro- 
fessors could reproduce him from this elaborately garnered 
store of facts. What put that into my head at the moment 
was that, one dismal night in December, I was passing a lonely 
cottage, and stood at the gate wondering how to navigate the 
ocean of filthy mud in which it stood, like a shabby, desolate 
islet. Suddenly a loud, clear voice was heard singing 
a merry tune with the utmost gusto, and a sturdy yokel 
appeared carrying two pails of pigs’-meat. Now the jollity of 
that song and singer would not have been suggested either by 
the Blue-book or the circumstances. 

Literature is the song that the History of Literature has 
missed. Collectors of literary facts resemble collectors of books, 
performing a very similar service and practising a similar 
abstinence. The meaning of all this will be made clearer 
by examining the treatment of Defoe, who is exalted to a very 
extraordinary eminence among the authors dealt with. On 
what grounds is not made clear. The literary excellence of 
the eighteenth century lies in the unmatched prose narrative 
style of the period. It took different shapes, in accordance 
with the individuality of him who wielded the pen. Its excel- 
lence in Sterne differs from its equal excellence in Fielding, and 
its excellence in Addison is not the same excellence as that of 
Swift. No serious critic could bring Defoe into the comparison. 
His outstanding merit is that he wrote a supremely good book 
for boys, “ Robinson Crusoe.” Professor Trent will probably 
consider this a very inadequate description, for listen to 
his own : 

The form of his story could be imitated, but not its soul. The universal 
appeal implied in the realistic account of the successful struggle of one man 
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wishes to enjoy his hunting four or five days a week. If, 
however, we feel in the course of a run that our powers are 
giving out, possibly because we have not observed the foregoing 
precepts as strictly as we ought to have done, then it is wise 
to treat ourselves much as we should, under like circumstances, 
treat our horse. If a horse shows signs of having had enough, 
as many horses will after fifteen or twenty minutes at a good 
pace over a strongly-fenced grass country, the right course 
is to drop out of the first flight and keep touch with the 
hounds as well as we can by means of gates, gaps, pathways, 
or, best of all,a mile or soof hard road; then, when the horse has 
recovered and has his second wind, to work steadily to the front, 
fortunate if hounds turn towards us, as thev will often do, 
if we direct our course with judgment. Exactly the same 
course is good for ourselves. Relax the strain, sit easily, 
slacken the pace, go through gates until we feel that we can 
take a better place without the certainty of tiring a good horse 
before his turn or finding ourselves slack on the morrow. We 
shall sometimes lose a glorious burst in this way, but that is 
our own fault so far as we have not lived up to Sir Charles 
Knightley’s precept that “it is the duty of every man to 
take care of his health in order that he may be able to ride to 
hounds.”’ I have assumed two things in the foregoing—some 
nerve and skill in the rider, quality and stamina in the 
horse. Yet without these we have, as the whipper-in said 
of a rider who had neither, “ no business in this Shire”’; and 
our lot, possibly a very happy one, should be in the provinces, 
of which I hope to write later. X. 
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against the pitiless forces of nature was something no one else could impart t 
a book of adventure, something Defoe himself never caught again. It is th 
that links ** Robinson Crusoe" with the great poems of the world and makes 
perhaps the most indisputable English classic of modern times, however little of 
poet, in a true sense, its author may have been. 

If Professor Trent’s main assertion be true, his last sentence i 
nonsense, for the first sentence says that Defoe was a great poet 
But the language is verv exaggerated. The appeal of “‘ Robinso: 
Crusoe ”’ is to the human boy who built windmills and dammed 
the brook, who shot with a bew and arrow and made voyage: 
in his duck-pond ocean and travels of discovery in the continent 
of his father’s meadow, before there ever was any Defoe. Th 
merit of the book lies in that strength of imagination whic! 
enabled Defoe to make his illusion truer than truth itself to the 
boyish mind. Furthermore, he wrote a “ Journal of the Plagu: 
Year” and “ Moll Flanders,” while Professor Trent will have it 
that ‘ Religious Courtship” is “the unapproachable classi 
of the middle-class smugness and piety.”” Why, by the by 
should a professor jeer at the middle-class which produced 
nearly all the great men whose works it is his business to study 
Out of the middle-class came not only Defoe, but Shakespear 
Milton and Wordsworth, to name but three, and it might bx 
expected that a professor of literature (he is not alone) would 
refuse to join the journalists who try to look superior by echoing 
Matthew Arnold. ‘‘ Smugness and piety” are characteristics 
not confined even mainly to one class. 

In the scholarly and full bibliography there is a list extending 
to sixteen pages, and enumerating about four hundred works 
of Defoe, to say nothing of his journalism, but they have no 
more interest than four hundred bags of saw-dust, and some 
of the bags contain very unclean sawdust. 

The other papers in the volume bear a considerable resem- 
blance to the one on Defoe. The writers generally expound 
with clearness and accuracy the “view” and object of the 
author under consideration. Their knowledge, as we have said, 
is full; but in dealing with the finest part of literature, that 
is the creations of fancy and imagination, they are too matter- 
of-fact and quotidian. Even Mr. Harold Routh, who writes 
an account of Steele and Addison that has many points of excel- 
lence, seems to be a wanderer in a strange land when he comes 
in contact with purely creative work. He fancies, for instance, 
in regard to Sir Roger de Coverly, that it was Addison’s enthusi 
asm for the Golden Age which made him fill up the surroundings 
of his hero’s picture. Of course, there is as little room to dogma 
tise in one direction as in another, but is it not more likel\ 
that the creative artist, once having got that lovable and whimsi 
cal figure into his head, was tempted to return to him again 
and again? It was an enthusiasm for Sir Roger de Coverl\ 
rather than an enthusiasm for the Golden Age. In the Swilt 
article this attitude of mind makes itself still more severel\ 
felt. The writer is impressed chiefly with the political and 
personal bitterness of the great dean, and he does not fully realis: 
how this characteristic is mingled with a rare artistic feeling 
He misses with him, as the other writer did with Addison, 
the enthusiasm of imaginative creation. P. 
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CHILD OF 
THE SEA. 


BY 





OLIVE CLINCH. 





HE sun had long ago 
sunk behind a bank of 
clouds, and darkness 

was creeping over the seashore. 
Save for the soft swishing of 
the tiny waves, no sound 
roke the bush of that still summer evening The sea lay 
ike a broad stretch of silver round the island, scarcely a ripple 
listurbing the surface All nature was resting, and the sands 
vere almost deserted. Close to the water’s edge, her figure a dark, 
lurred silhouette against the paling sky, was a young girl. She 
vore a very shabby blue serge skirt and jersey ; her small, dark 
ead, with its mane of tangled, curling hair, was uncovered. 

Child of the sea! How well the name suited her! Fo 
here was a strength and depth in her stormy eyes, a restlessness 
n her every movement, that corresponded strangely with the 
mysterious ocean from whence she had come. 

Eighteen years ago, one gusty morning after a storm, scme 
fishermen had picked up a bundle from a heap of seaweed, and 
nside the shawl they found a tiny baby with large dark eyes that 
looked seriously up into the weather-beaten faces bending over 
her. One of the men took the little thing home to bis wife, who, 
kindly soul that she was, was ready to share all that she had with 
the helpless new-comer. But the child, as she grew up into a 
‘rraceful bright-eyed maiden, showed an independence of spirit 
which was incomprehensible to the simple folk, and seemed to 
resent, rather than appreciate, all efforts to make her a companion 
f the fishermen’s children. And so ever since that day Mary 
(as they called the little stranger) had lived on the island, a strange, 
wild girl, making her home with no one, and spending her time 
rambling about the rocky seashore. 

It seemed as if the ocean, which had so mysteriously brought 
her to the island, beld a fascination for her. She would spend 
hours together close to the water’s edge, perhaps perched on a 
rock, gazing out on the broad stretch of water, with eyes full of 
a strange light, and if anyone spoke to her, she would regard them 
with a fixed, blank stare. It was as if her soul was asleep. No 
one pretended to understand ber; some said she was a witch, 
while others touched their foreheads and shook their heads with 
a significant gesture. She had no education, and could neither 
read nor write, but when at rare intervals she speke to those around 
her, she did so in a language of peculiar purity and charm. Strange, 
when she had always been accustomed to the rough, broad dialect 
of the fisher-folk ! 

The dark figure by the side of the silver sea turned away, and 
Mary, with a deep sigh, began to slowly wend her way home—home 
to the wild hills that wore a soft purple in the dusk. 


A stranger had come to the island, a curly-headed, handsome- 
aced boy of twenty-one, who, as the fishermen expressed it, was 
‘A gentleman from London town on a holiday.’’ He came in 
a little white yacht with red sails, and he expressed his intention 
of staying a month if the place did not bore him to death before 
that time. 

It was a_ beautiful summer afternoon, when his _ boat 
ime dancing over the waves, and Mary was watching by 
‘a. He did not see her when he landed, but as sooi as be stepped 
ut on to the wet sand she turned and ran away, and bid herself in 

a cave for the rest of the day. That evening, after sunset, Gerald 
lrevor wert for a walk along the shore. It was as peaceful and 
vely an evening as anyone could desire, and Gerald was con- 
ratulating himself on having found so pretty a spot. ‘| think 
ith fishing and painting and yachting, I shall be able to endure 
month of it, provided the weather keeps fine. I hope I[’ll— 
allo! what’s that?’’ He started suddenly and stepped back 
n astonishment. He had been picking his way cautiously over 
slippery rocks, when without the slightest warning a slight 
rm had risen up before him and darted away across the 
nds. 


He laughed at himself when he saw it was a girl. ‘‘ | thought 
was a ghost for a minute,”’ he said aloud. ‘ | wonder where 


e came from?’ Then he saw that the flying figure had suddenly 

topped, and the girl was looking at him. The wind was blowing 
e hair about her face, so he could not see whether she was pretty 
not. He felt rather curious to see her. 





“ Hallo!’ he called out, as she 
continued to look at him. ‘“ What 
do you want?” Then, filled with a 
mischievous desire to catch her, he 
started running; but instantly she 
darted away too, and swift runner 
though he was, Gerald had hard work to keep up with het But 
after a while he saw that she was growing tired, he steps lagged, 
and he could hear her panting breath. 


“You'd better give in!’ he panted, and she flashed him a 
quick look over her shoulder—the look of a hunted animal. ‘ You 
needn’t be frightened,’’ he said, “ I sha’n’t hurt you.” He caught 


hold of her by her shoulders and turned her round, but she shrank 
back and trembled in his arms. 

Gerald was piqued ; the girl was decidedly pretty ; there was 
a trace of Southern blood in her; her eyes were splendid. He 
was not used to people shrinking away from him: most girls were 
attracted by his handsome face. 

“Why are you frightened ? ’’ he asked in his most persuasive 
voice. ‘Il am not such a forbidding personage, am | ? " 

Mary looked at him closely, and then suddenly she smiled, 
a smile that lit up her whole face. 

“ That’s better! I like to see you smile. Now, vou won't 
run away again, will you? I want to talk to you.”’ 

Mary did not answer, but continued to stare at him 

“ Well! have vou finished looking at me?” he asked attet 
a while, in an amused tone. ‘* And what do you think of me ? ” 

She answered readily enough then. ‘I have never seen 
anvone like you before. None of the men here are slim and graceful 
like you are; they are so big and clumsy. And you have the most 
beautiful face I have ever seen.”’ 

To say that Gerald was amazed at this frank opinion was to 
express his feelings far too lightly. He actually felt himself blushing 
as he met her earnest gaze. 

“Thank you!” he laughed, ‘‘ that was very prettily said 
But beware, or you will make me vain. Now shall I tell you what 
| think ot you ? ”’ 

She nodded, ‘‘ Yes, tell me.”’ 
consciousness as she said it. 


But there was no trace of selt- 


He bent slightly forward. ‘ This is what I think,’’ he said, 
and looking her full in the eyes, he went on, “ I think you are the 


most adorable girl in the whole world !'’ and before he had realised 
what he was doing, he had kissed her on the lips. 

“You little witch !’’ he muttered. She struggled to get free, 
but he held her fast. He was by nature a flirt, and a pretty face 
had always an attraction for him. But somehow he did not intend 
to flirt with Mary. He was only acting on an irresistible 
impulse 

‘“ Let me go!’ whispered the girl, her breath coming and going 
in uneven jerks; but semehow her hands had found their way 
round his neck and she clung to him for a few seconds. 

Then she struggled until she freed herself, and before Gerald 
could catch her again she darted away and disappeared among 
the rocks and caves. 


One day, a week later, Gerald sat on a boulder with a letter 
in his hand. It was addressed to him in a round, girlish hand, 
and began, ‘‘ My dear Jerry,”’ and ended “ Your loving little sweet- 
heart, Joan.” 

It was this letter that had brought the dark frown to Gerald's 
face, for it rudely awakened him from the dream in which he had 
been living for the past few days. For a week he had let things 
drift, and allowed himself to forget. Forget that he had no right 
to make love to Mary, for he was bound to another : he had promised 
to marry a little golden-haired English girl—Joan Mannering, his 
companion and friend from childhood. Only that afternoon he 
had almost told Mary that he loved her, and he knew by the answer- 
ing light that flashed up in ber eyes that she understood, nay more, 
that she loved him in return. Gradually it dawned on him that he 
had been a cad, an unutterable cad, as he expressed it. 

“I must go away at once,”’ he thought, ‘“ now, before | see 
her again,”’ and suiting the action to the word, he jumped up—then 
he stopped. He could not leave her without a word of explanation, 
and yet he dared not face her, dared not tell her that he had been 
false. So he pulled paper and pencil from his pocket and wrote 








a letter, asking her forgiveness, and telling her that he was going 
away—going home 

You will soon forget me,’’ he said: but he knew it was a lie 
for a girl like Mary did not easily forget Then he sealed the fatal 
slip and laid it on a rock where he knew Mary was certain to find it. 

Do you love me ?”’ he said, ‘“‘ and do I love you?” But 
he could not answer that question She'll forget me, and | 
I shall forget her—lI suppose ! ”’ 

Then he left the sands, for he felt he could no longer bear the 

) eloquently of her its 


calm beauty of the sea, which spoke s 
beautiful, untrained child 

\ little later Mary came bounding over the s2nds to the spot 
Gerald had not long left—a changed girl, with sparkling eves and 
cheeks that bloomed with a healthy colour 

I love him! I love him!” her heart cried, and the sun 
eemed brighter and the sky more blue because of the memory 
of that afternoon | wonder whether he is waiting for me?” 
she thought, and she laughed and blushed, for her eves had learnt 
to smile and the roses on her cheeks to deepen when she thought of 
him 

Then she caught sight of the letter Something for me 
How lovely!’ she exclaimed She knew it was from Gerald, and 
her fingers trembled awkwardlvy as she tore it open Then suddenly 
it slipped from her grasp and dropped down to the ground, and 
she stared out to the smiling waters through a mist of blinding tears 
For it was a letter ! 

Gerald had forgotten that she could not read. She would 
never know what was in it Unless—unless—she asked someone 
to read it to het But somehow she shrank from the idea of anyone 
seeing the precious words which had been meant for hereyes alone. 

No! Not” she whispered, ‘‘ no one shall see ”’ and she slipped 
it into her pocket 

Then her face brightened How silly of me not to think 
of it before. Gerald shall read it to me himself."’ Her face was 
bright again, and for pure joy she sang a quaint sea song which she 
had heard the fisher-folk chant 


It was wonderful how love had transformed her Ever since 
she had known Gerald, it had seemed as if the sea had lost its hold 
over her she no longer sat for hours staring at it in her former 


gloomy way, and she had almost lost her strange, wild wavs. She 
had never cared for anyone before, and now, all the pent-up affection 
of vears was lavished on this one human being, whom she almost 
idolised, and for whom she would have willingly given her life 
Rapidly, eagerly she scanned the sea, for a glimpse of a little 


red sail Yes! there it was—far away, a mere speck on the horizon. 

Oh! why did he not hurry back ? He must know that she 
was waiting for him, longing to hear from his own lips what was 
in the letter And Mary began to pace up and down the narrow 


strip of sand with quick, impatient steps It almost frightened 
her sometimes—this love of hers for a blue-eved, careless-hearted 
boy She tried to distract her thoughts by watching the idle 
movements of the sea, but wherever she looked, there danced a 
vision of a curly head and a sunny smile whose charm had won 
so many hearts. Her eyes, wandering carelessly along the sands, 
caught sight of something that sent the blood chasing madly 
through her veins, because of the idea it suggested 

I—I will row out to mect him!” she said breathlessly to 
herself \way she flew across the sands, and with an almost super- 
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natural strength dragged a boat down to the water, where the 
waves lapped round it with a friendly sound. She was far toc 
excited to notice that the little boat was old, and far from water 
tight; but probably had she done so, she would have thought 
nothing of it, for although all her life had been spent so close to 
the sea, she had never been on it, and she knew nothing of the 
minagement of the most simple craft. 

She gave it a shove and then jumped in as it glided forward 
just as she had seen the fishermen do. There were some oars in 
the bottom of the boat, but after one or two fruitless attempts 
to use them she gave it up as hopeless, and set herself the task 
of sitting still, for the frail little craft was rocking violently. 

The tide was going out, and in about half-an-hour she found 
herself far out on the waves, with the island behind her looking like 
a glimpse of fairyland, with its golden sands, tall, graceful trees 
and little picturesque dwellings nestling among the hills. But 
she had no eyes for the beauty of her home: her whole attention 
was centred on the little red sail that marked her goal. There 
was a feverish flush on her cheeks, and her eyes were unnaturally 
bright; her slender, brown fingers were pulling nervously at her 
old skirt. 

‘Gerald !”’ she kept saying, over and over again. 
I’m coming!” 

The little boat drifted nearer and nearer to the cruel, jagged 


* Gerald, 


rocks which were so feared by the fishermen. The red sail had 
almost disappeared from sight now, but Mary thought she had 
nearly reached it, and smiled happily. A strange drowsiness was 


creeping over her, a drowsiness which rendered her oblivious to the 
danger she was running. Would she discover before it was too late 
that she was drifting slowly, surely into the very jaws of death ? 

The sun shone brightly, the sea lay placid and smiling under 
the blue vault of heaven, and vet it was a cruel sea, oh cruel! 
cruel! for the little boat was filling rapidly, and the tide bore it 
on to its destruction. 

‘He is coming, coming,’’ murmured the girl. ‘I see him 
he is smiling!” 

Crash! The boat had struck. 

‘Gerald !”’ the cry rang out loud and clear, then trailed off 
into a wail. He was in the boat beside her, his arms were round her, 
his blue eves smiled into her dark ones, his lips kissed hers 
“Gerald !’’ whispered the girl, “ stoop down and let me whispe1 
in vour ear. I—I love vou!’ Then the water closed over het 
head 


Awav on the ocean, miles from the little island, a white yacht 
with red sails was sailing in the summer breeze. And at the tiller 
sat a man with blue eves dim with misery, and a curly head bowed 
with remorse. He did not know that the sea had blotted out for 
ever the traces of his sin, and to his life’s end he carried with hin 
the thought of Mary—alone on the island 


They laid her in the little churchyard on the cliff; the childret 
made daisy chains to lay on the little grave, and the elder folks 
shed tears for the half-witted ‘‘ Child of the Sea.”’ 

But in the soft summer evenings, when all is still and peaceful 
on that beautiful island, the silver sea that she loved creeps up t 
the foot of the cliff, and whispers to her of human love and humatr 
pain in the world she has left behind. 


THE HERTFORDSHIRE HOUNDS. 


HE Hertfordshire Hounds are the successors of those 
kept in the eighteenth century by the Cecil family 
at Hatfield, and the Druid, in his own delightful 
way, records the exploits of the Marchioness of 
Hastings, who was probabiy the first lady Master 

of Foxhounds in England. She controlled the fortunes of the 
Hunt from 1775 to 1819, and was, according to contemporary 
accounts in the Sporling Magazine, a hard rider as well as a 
successful Master. The Hertfordshire Hunt has always been 
fortunate in its Masters, and among them are the names of 
Sir Thomas Sebright and Mr. Delme Radcliffe, the author of 
‘Tne Noble Science,” a book which still lives, and is studied 
by those who desire to understand fox-hunting. Then came 
Lord Dacre and Mr. Gerard Leigh of Luton Hoo, who hunted 
the hounds from 1866 to 1875. It was after Mr. Leigh’s resigna- 
tion that the Hunt was first known, officially, as the Hertford- 
shire, although I have found it referred to by this title in books 
long before that date. There is, however, no doubt that until 
1875 the pack was commonly known by the name of the Master. 
It was in Mr. Gerard Leigh’s time that one of the most famous 
huntsmen of the nineteenth century, Charles, more commonly 
known as “ Bob,” Ward, carried the horn. I do not know 
whether he cr Stephen Goodall was the heavier, for both were 
men of enormous weight, and both made up for this disadvan- 
tage by an almost uncanny knowledge of the run of their foxes. 
[his gift is most valuable to a Hertfordshire huntsman, for 
much of the country consists of big woodlands and strong ploughs. 
Ihere are, however, some very nice stretches of grass; indeed, 


few countries vary so much. The Saturday country, which 
is perhaps best known, since it is the hunting day for many 
men engaged in the great city on the other five days, is the best 
It is on this day that hounds are in the country round Todding 
ton, Tilsworth and the Litany Bushes, which is all a thruste: 
can desire. 

Some parts of the Wednesday country, too, especially 
round Shetford, Silsoe and Pulloxhill, are grass, and foxes 
are well preserved on this side. On Monday the pack hunt 
the fine woodlands of Tewin and Bramfield. On Friday th 
famous Bricket Wood, which is neutral between the Herts 
and the 0.B.H. East, is drawn. Bricket Wood is the home ot 
a stout, wild race of foxes. The Hertfordshire pioughs requir 
a great deal of moisture to be at their best from a hunting 
point of view; they become very hard in dry weather, and 
as there are a great many flints, hounds’ feet suffer a good dea 
at times. 

The Duke of Bedford's woods at Mauidenand Ampthill ar 
the very best fox coverts in the Hunt. The Hertfordshire is ai 
extensive country, thirty miles jong by twenty-four wide, bu 
over ali this large expanse, much of which is well suited foi 
covert-shooting, there are but four owners who keep hound 
out of their coverts until January. One of the great charm 
of the Hertfordshire as a hunting country is that here, if any 
where, the problem of how to keep foxes and pheasants has bee! 
solved. There is unbroken goodwill between the great majorit\ 
of shooting tenants and their neighbours interested in hunting 
Many of those owning the largest shoots keep a lot of foxes 
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We may take as an example Mr. G. McCorquodale of Beech 
Wood, who had at least a dozen finds in his coverts last season, 
nd killed one thousand one hundred and eight pheasants. 
if the Hertfordshire country is fortunate in the occupiers of 
ts shootings, it is no less lucky in the type of farmers that 
| Some of them hunt, some are unable to do so 


| its lands. 
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way for the late Frank Gillard’s triumph of hound-breeding 
Lord Dacre gave up his hounds just a vear before Weathergage 
was entered, and so effectual was the judgment of Lord Dacre 
and Ward in laying the foundations of the pack, which they had 
done by the combination of Belvoir and Cambridgeshire sorts, 


that for more than ten years the Hertfordshire practically 





W. A. Rouch THE DOG 


nearly all sympathise with the because 
ire at heart sportsmen. 
In a country so varied in soil and contour as the Hertford- 
re, where hounds may very well on the seme day have to 
drive their fox through a big wood, puzzle out his line over 
trong plough, sometimes dry and at others holding. and then 
perhaps may be asked to race over good scenting if (in wet 
veather) rather deep gtass, the present Master considers 
that good legs and feet and _ strong constitutions § are 
essential for hounds. We may note this as another instance 
the almost invariable rule that Masters who have to hunt 
hounds in difficult countries which are particularly trving to 
he feet of hounds, adhere most strongly to the approved Peter- 
rough type of legs and feet. Not only have these hounds 
hard work during the hours of actual hunting, but some of their 
fixtures are eighteen or twenty miles from the kennels, near 
Luton, and as the _ pack 
lways travel by road, their 


sport they 


lamina is fully tested. I 
do not doubt myself that 
ounds that are conveyed 

their fixtures in hound 


ns lose as much from want 
the steady work on_ the 
they gain in the 
ing of fatigue. Road-work 
rdens the feet, develops 

muscles and, if hounds 


ds as 


really stout and in goed 
idition and are not 
ied, probably . fatigues 
n very little. The dog 
inds and a few big 
ies are out on Mondav 
Friday as a rule. The 

hes hunt the lighter 
try on Wednesday and 


rday. The pack is an old 
ind the hound lists, more W. A. Roucel 

ss complete, exist from CALIPH, WHOSE 
ear 1857 up to the present. 

ie first-named period Lord Dacre was the Master, and he 
d chiefly to Belvoir, which was at that time especially 
is, since the fame of the Rallywoods was beginning to 
lespread among the Masters and huntsmen of England. 
Dacre kept the Hertfordshire Hounds during the time 
William Goodall and James Cooper were preparing the 


HEAD 


PACK ON 





IS 


KINSBOURNE 


GREEN. er 


scarcely ever went outside their own kennel, but year alte 
vear put on satisfactory entries of home-bred hounds. Then 
about 1881, we may infer that they required more substance 
and bone, for we find them going to the Oakley, the Badminton, 
Milton and Brocklesby, all of which packs were noted for thei 
bone, their substance and their stamina at that period In 
the early nineties it seems that they found that Grafton was the 
best outcross for them for their work, and this indeed is not 
wonderful, because the Grafton, in the present Lord Penrhyn’'s 
time, represented Belvoir, Oakley and Lord Henry Bentinck’s 
strains, combined in such a wav as to be most suitable for work 
in strong woodlands and over a country which does not carry 
too good a scent. 

During the eighties Mr. Sworder was Master, and he had for 
his huntsman, during at least part of his reign, William Weils, who 
learned to ride at Belvoir, or at all events made a name there 
among the hard-riding squires 
and yeomen, learned patience in 
the Puckeridge and put in pra 
tice in the Hertfordshire kennels 
vhat his early training undet 
Frank Gillard and his later ex 
perience as a huntsman had 
taught him. Mr. Sworder was 
succeeded by Mr. Harrison, and 
it was during the prosperous 
mastership of the last named 
that the judgment of Maste 
and huntsman enabied William 
Wells it the close of his 
service with the Hertford 
shire to lead into the ring that 
grand foxhound Sampler, not 
the least noted of recent Peter- 
borough champions, who carried 
off the Champion Cup, the 
judges inside and outside the 
ring being for 
ntirely agreed. 
true that Sampler was not bred 
in the Hertfordshire kennels, 
but it was Hertfordshire that entered him, and certainly it was 
as a Hertfordshire hound that he was presented in such magni 
ficent form to the judges at Peterborough. Sut it is not only 
on account of his fine substance and quality that he reflects 
credit on the judgment of those who beught him, but because 
his quite remarkable pedigree was not only excellent in itself, 


once almost 


It is, of course, 


FULL OF 


CHARACTER. 
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but was calculated to bring back again into the Hertfordshire 
kennels the Belvoir Game Boy’s strain which we shall find already 
existing there Moreover, Sampler was the result of the fine 
judgment of four famous hound-breeders, Mr. Corbet. Mr. 
Wroughton, the Holderness huntsman, and Frank Gillard. 
It was something more than fortune which caused the Holder- 
ness to use Belvoir Game Boy very early in his career, and when 
his value was rather overshadowed by that of his more famous 
brother Gambler 





W. A. Rouch ROYAL. 
The prize dog puppy of the year 





W. A. Rouch FOREMAN, 


A son of Sampler and always on the line 
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Not less remarkable is the pedigree of Sampler’s dam 
farnish. When that fine huntsman of the olden time, Wil 
Smith, died in 1845 at Brocklesby, the last hound he cheered 
was Ranter ; his last words to his successor were to recommend 
him to stick to the blood. The old huntsman was right, for 
Ranter’s son, Noble, bred in 1851, was the ancestor of the Grov: 
Harkaways, left a son at Brocklesby named Netler, and throug! 
the Carlow, Island and Milton kennels the blood came bac} 
to Brocklesby, with the result that Newsman in that kenn i 





VERGER. Copyright 


A dog with a grand masculine head and a great trier 


TRUSTY. Copyrig/ 


Of this year’s entry and a nailer at his work. 





W. A. Rouch. VIRTUE 


Who not only finds her fox, but hunts him to the end 


COUNTESS Copyrt 
The best bitch in the pack and always does her share of work 
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as the father of Warwickshire Nailer, the grandfather of 
veshire Traitor, and the great-grandsire of South Cheshire 
unish. Thus we see that Sampler is a most remarkable 
id valuable combination of Belvoir and Brocklesby strains, 
inging together the finest qualities of both kennels. I have 
d so much stress upon Sampler because he is in every respect 
rreat favourite in the kennel. 
Taking the hounds whose portraits appear here, none ts 
we esteemed by her Master and huntsman than Countess. 
is quite the best bitch in the pack, showing, substance 
| quality, and is always doing her full share of work. Countess 
in example of the value of Warwickshire strains as an out- 
sss for Hertfordshire. She is a direct descendant of the 
tunate the Grafton Gambler which gave Lord 
illoughby de Broke his favourite Talisman. But in Countess 
:nother strain of blood which in these papers | have frequen'ly 
d to refer to—that of Lord Rothschild’s Herald, Belvoir 
mlock’s best son, and the sire of those working hounds 
ich have helped to make the Cattistock the fox-catchers 
it they are. 
Trustv, whose portrait we give, and Saintly and Sally, 
ee of this year’s entry, are all nailers at their work. 
isty is by Whaddon Chase Spanker, himself a grandson 
that noted worker, Belvoir Vagabond. Virtue, another 
ible bitch, draws well, and not only finds but hunts her fox 
n the beginning to the end of the run. She is a daughter 
Sampler, as, by the way, are the two keen young working 
hes, Sally and Saintly, mentioned above. 
Turning to the dog pack, of which we give a characteristic 
ip, which will bear examination with the magnifying-glass, 
have Caliph, whose head is full of character. Caliph is, 
haps, a trifle plain, but is a grand foxhound and an untiring 
ker, and as good after two o’clock as before. Foreman, a 
of Sampler, like his half-sister, Virtue, is good at finding his 


cross of 
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fox, and, like her, diligent in hunting him, always at work and 
always on the line. Verger is one of the best dogs in the pack, 
with a grand masculine head, straight, with good bone well 


carried down, and is a great trier. Royal is the first prize 
dog puppy of the vear, whose work is worthy the position 
he held at the show, one of the best and most promising 


of the young entry. His father, Tickham Solomon, is a well 
known, hard-working son of Belvoir Stormer. Solomon has 
made his mark over the cold-scentmg ploughs of Kent. Royal’s 
dam, Rodent, is a favourite Hertfordshire bitch, and one of the 
great Sampler’s best daughters. This gives us as many pictures 
as there is space for, but by no means exhausts the hounds 
that deserve to have a place here. Chere is Harper, a beautiful 
dog, very keen, apt to be a little riotous until a fox is found 
(of how many good hounds might not that have been said ?). 
Once the fox is afoot, he is always at work and full of drive. 
Then there is Trueman, a good little one with a first-rate nose ; 
the kind of hound to put them right up a dry furrow or down 
aroad. Then, again, there is Vampire, always at work, seldom 
off the line, yet with plenty of drive. I have noted the 
stamina, which is one of the points looked for in Hertfordshire 
hounds. This is, I believe, one of the contributory causes 
to the glorious music of these hounds, and especially of the 
beautiful bitch pack. The Samplers can not only do thei 
work, but are always ready to tell us what they are doing. 
The present Master, Lord Cavan, is in his first season as Mastet 
of the Hertfordshire. He brings to the sport enthusiasm 
love of the foxhound, a high standard of looks and work for the 
pack. No county pack has brighter prospects than the Hert 
fordshire, and in Tom Oliver, who came from the South and 
West Wilts, the Master has a keen huntsman, a real sportsman 


and an enthusiastic hound-breeder. The pack, on the flags 
and in their work, are witness of Tom Oliver’s love and 
knowledge of the noble science. X. 


LORD ANNESLEY’S TOUR IN EAST AFRICA.—IIL. 


N these articles, based on and partly extracted from Lord 
Annesley’s diaries, the Editor has been obliged to pass 
over many _ exciting 
accounts of the chase 
of various deer, 

some of them of no _ little 
interest, such as the greater 
koodoo and other rather rare 
specimens. The whole would 
be much too long to tell. In 
a previous article the account 
was given, in Lord Annesley’s 
Mr. Chamber- 


own words, of 

lain’s “‘ day of his life’? when 
he bagged two  black-maned 
lions, right and left. Lord 
Annesley was less fortunate 
with lions, but he had some 
very exciting and finally 


triumphant moments with the 
ladies of the house of Leo 
\fricanus. His account lacks 
nothing in vigour. It appears 
that they were driven out of 
he neighbourhood in’ which 
Mr. Chamberlain made his 
remarkable right and left by 
much more formidable 
itures than any lion or 
falo—flies, to wit, which 
came down upon them in 
re than the Egyptian 
plague-some abundance. They 
| a very long and hard 
of about eighteen miles, 
arrived at their new camp, 

| beat, on April 4th, to 


» ie 


that the caravan which 
ild have met them there 
net arrived; but their 
was made grateful and 


lorting to them by “ lions 
ing all night.”” Neverthe- 
it was not till April 7th 
any great doings had to be 
on the record. Otherwise 


HEAD 


OF 





THE 


the nights were mainly occupied in sitting up in trees over 
kills, which nothing visited but jackals and hyenas. Flor 
the events of April 7th Lord 


Annesley shall be his own 
recorder: ‘‘We went round 
our respective kills. I found 


one of my Grant gazelles 
dragged away, probably 
by a leopard. Chamberlain 
jumped a lion im_ thick 
bush at his zebra kill, but 
did not get a shot. He 
rushed up to the top of a 
little hill and watched — the 
lion gallop. off. He stayed 
there for some five minutes, 
and to his surprise saw 
the old lion’ return ’§=§ and 
creep up towards the zebra 
again. He lay perfectly quiet, 
intending to shoot when it 
got within about a hundred 
ind fifty yards; but when it 
was still about four hundred 
vards off what should he see 


but the three porters (whom 
he had left half a_= mile 
away, with strict orders not 
to move till he should return 
to them) running up to sneak 
meat off the zebra! Need- 
less to say, the lion saw 
them too, and_ bolted off 
without Chamberlain getting 
a shot. I came back te camp 
about twelve, and found him 
pretty wild with rage, and 
the three Kukes pretty 
thoroughly humiliated. Like 
the unselfish lad he is, he 


insisted on my going out with 
him in the afternoon to wait 
by the zebra on the chance of 
the lion’s returning to finish 
his meal. We sat under a 


PEOPLE. very prickly bush in company 
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with a lot of still more prickly ants for several houts, and after 
about two of them had past he and I went to sleep. Biralli, 
Chamberlain’s gun-bearer, was with us. He never seemed to 
take his eyes off the zebra, watching it like a pointer. Presently 
I was awoken by his kicking the back of my hand. At that 
moment I was dreaming of the trout stream at the top of the 
lake at Castle Wellan, and woke up wondering where I was, 
and finding that I had a very nastv 
taste in my mouth, that my eyes 
needed unsticking and that as soon 
as I had got them unstuck they 
were fixed on the head of a lion 
which was looking at me _ through 
the bush from a distance of a 
hundred yards. Chamberlain was 
still sound asleep by my side, so 
I stuck the end of my rifle into 
some part of him to wake him, and 
then fired at the lion By that 
unaccountable error of judgment 
which seems to be characteristic of 
my shooting I missed it. Chamber- 
lain, still dazed and half asleep, 
shot at it as it galloped off and 
hit it How he did so I cannot 
imagine, as I| never saw the 
lion again from the moment I 
fired till it lav down about three 
hundred yards off, growling and 
snarling I had two or three more 
shots, missing each time, but Cham- 


berlain hit him again—as it turned LORD 


out—through the heart. He then 

disappeared in a large clump of bush, into which we fired and 
chucked stones, until we decided that we must have mistaken 
the clump, for no lion pranced lightly out of it, as we expected 
him to do after each missile. Finally, | saw a big pool of blood 
near a bush which we approached with forefinger on the trigger 
and thumping heart, to find a very large black-maned lion 
lying dead underneath it.” 

It was not till two days later, and the very last day 
of any serious shooting, that Lord Annesley had his highly 
satisfactory interview with the lady lions, as mentioned 
above. ‘“ Got my lion at last,” the account of April oth begins, 
‘and another one as well. We were wandering round, after 
drawing blank at all the kills, and I had just said to Abdullah 





LORD ANNESLEY AND TROPHIES, 


that it was too hot to go on hunting and I should go back. 
Ot course, he answered as usual, ‘ We go on—not plenty further,’ 
which generally meant an everlasting tramp right away from 
camp, in the broiling sun. I said we would sit down and spy 
the surrounding country through the glass, and if there was no 
game in sight we would go back. He had a good look round, 
gave me the glass and I did the same, and the very first things 
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that met my gaze were two lions lying under a bush about 

quarter of a mile off. Well, believe me, from the time I say 
those lions till both of them were stone-dead we never had a 
dull moment. My heart all the while was beating against th. 
thing it lives in like a stick on a drum. We led off by crawling 
on our ‘tummies’ about five hundred yards over and round 
thorn bushes on the open plain; then had a walk, holding 





ANNESLEY AND THE TWO LIONESSES 


hards all the time so that one should be dead behind the oth 
for about two hundred yards, with only a very slim tree to gi 
us covert. But we got there, and when we arrived | har 
dared look round it for fear the lions might be gone. B 
there they were, and after carefully sitting Gown, and choosi 

a two-inch thorn oa which to do so, I found the grass was 1 
long to see them over. By the time I had got into a standi 
position again, I found my breath going in little short put 
Taking three very unsteady aims, I missed three times 
eighty-five yards, which, at the moment, I considered v 
inappropriate. The lion and the lioness then trotted off 
right angles to us, grunting disapproval of the whole busin 

I then succeeded in planting a 375 bullet in the hinder parts 
of the lioness, the old lion bolting « 
The lioness did the same down ili 
side of the most awful rocky h 
which was very steep and covet 
with high, thick thorn bushes and 
lance cactus. We were following het 
knowing well that she was not within 
forty vards of us, when another lioness 
sprang out from behind us on out 
left, kicking up the most terrible r 

I ever heard, and thereby no doubt 
saved one of us from a_nast 
clawing, for I broke her shouldet 
with the ‘Paradox’ at five vards 
Tanee. 

“While we were admiring het 
teeth and stroking her skin, and 
incidentally looking for the mar! 
of the first bullet, thinking she w 
the one first wounded, the r 
wounded lady was heard fuming and 
making a noise as if she was bei 
sick some ten or fifteen yards awa 
3oth Abdullah and I had taken 
our coats and had laid the rifles « 
them some distance off. It was 
most disconcerting, and we lost 
time in arming ourselves. We « 
pected to be pounced on ev 
moment, seeing that the rf 
lay between us and this most net 
shattering noise. The lioness k 
moving about, obviously trying to 
up the hili, a manceuvre which could have no motive ot 
than to stick her teeth into us. We knew she kept mov! 
by the sound, for we never so much as got a glimpse of 
for what seemed like hours: but I suppose half an hour wor 
cover it. I fired seventeen shot cartridges at the noise, wh 
only produced more growls and snarls. By this time the sec 
gun-bearer had arrived, and we made him climb to the toy 
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a very thorny tree to try to locate ber, while Abdullah and | that in his opinion and in that of the village far excel any “ doctor 
\ climbed down the awful place to try to put the whole lot of us He lives by himself, this old herbalist, which is suitable—for wisdom seldom 
out of our misery. The Kuke then said he could see her some congregates with the crowd—in a curious little three-roomed cottage up a hill 
‘ feet off us, waiting to spring. By the time this was interpreted = ise nae os ag , se — <a a gee Wiape oe : 
v to me, she had sprung, Abdullah planting a bullet right in her reagan cp nae pie ‘a ee a dees Pie 4 a eye 
( eve-ball as she did so—which undoubtedly saved our hides. osttant Vitis tm. ts etme aie ‘Ven tees ts ek to ls ls 
e When we got up this precipice we saw Chamberlain and Biralli : coasting Gee betaine in iis Miichon wate withla tao tent of tie oe 
running up, having heard the terrible fusillade and expecting summer's day, and the door open, through which he gazes down the hill at th 
it meant trouble—which it had. We then sent back for the fair prospect he has known so long, and which, in all probability, his lar 
porters to bring the second lioness up to the first, to be curious pale green eyes will look at for very little longe But the tho 
skinned, and Chamberlain photographed a proud man sitting, does not trouble him—village people are quite candid and quite matter 
rifle in hand, between the two of them.” n the subject of death ; a sense it is often the most exciting ev: 
That was practically the end, and surely a good finale. aa i a rv 
Surely, too, an adventure that was near quite another finale ss Gina tia Nin uiaiihiaueteiiiaie: Miia Be ae eae aa 
i] The Somali’s pluck is above praise, and something may be said of his remarks !—and the remedies that grow out of the ground t 
: | for that of the Briton also. Trekking home to Nairobi, the most Not all his remedies are herbal, however, for some have a distinet 
y exciting incident perhaps was the fording of a large flooded magic” a apesaiginn the cures tor lumbago, wl tot 
, river, Which gave Lord Annesley a chance of taking the photo- 7 ape Ape round npphct a the ricer cf : : bas m 
: graph of which a reproduction is shown. ae aes alba poise sites ae repose aici oe 
. Of course, the adventures were legion, as may be supposed complaint is a few drops of oil of juniper tree taken internals 
; from the list of creatures in the bag as given in the first of these unong those who usually scorn old wives’ tales and village remedic 
: 
“ 
| 
f 
} 
| 
. | 
iI 
! 





THE FLOODED RIVER 


three articles. Altogether it was a very successful trip. The this remedy to be a very genuine and efficacious one, We get back to lon 
long treks over the difficult country made it a hard trip, but lingering beliefs in the herbalist’s cure for warts, First you count your wart 
s . . he ou K i stick 0” n elder 1 « ‘ ”) i ny noteh 
presumably that is what a man is looking for when he goes then you ta cm from an cider Dusk and cut on % as man 
you have warts, burving the stick in a muddy ditel t anv rate, it is a simpl 


lion and buffalo hunting on foot in the East African bush. 
Chey had their hard work and most happy hunting, and came - 

back fortunate in the skins and heads they secured as troplii sieaihcitin sailttnecine etanaiaadas teil en eaiaiithiaies nik tent tandiain © jihenlh heli tities Maite 
and very fortunate also in the security of their own. cure it nohow and he ses as it’ll have to be took off, But she comed to me first 


ind I ses to her My dear.’ ses I now why didn’t you come afore th instead 


cure and only require i little faith 


Another country trouble is whitlow finger md the herbalist tells he 


of messing about with they doctor , Howsomever, L told her to pick and wash 


THE VILLAGE HERBALIST. me periwinkle leave, and te them round her finger and not take Yom of 


three day wid when she did there was her finger healed and all.” 

HERE is something Elizabethan about the very word herbalist—it rhe herbalist has a wound ointment of whose virtues he tells marveilou 
rings up visions of walled gardens or wild common where tales, principally compounded of pig's flead, periwinkle leaves and that admirabl 
herbs of both good and ill repute were culled at favourable if humble plant, the house leek \ large beer-mug filled with this ointment 

hases of the moon: it recalls vast and delightful tomes like John tands upon his chimney-shelf, and the viliage comes to dig their somewhat 
rarde’s “ Herball, or General] Historie of Plantes”; it even suggests vrimy fingers into it whenever they cut or otherwise injure themselves, as the 
pleasing spice of witchcraft and black magi But in these sophisticated pot shows by its tale of thumb-mark And so village faith and herbal remedic 
ivs we have discarded the herbs along with the magic, and there can happily survive in this age of much Board-school teaching. Indeed, it is only a 
little doubt that in so doing we have discarded much natural wisdom foolish man who would scoff at the slow wisdom garnered by many generations 
uur slow-moving villages they still cling to the old remedie md the old of lives lived close to the soil his old herbalist is much nearer to his famous 
raditions, and in one Surrey village known to the writer there lives an predecessor, Gerarde, than most of u and Gerarde was a truly wise man and 
lent man who for the greater part of his life has been the village herbalist, knew things which are hidden from the doctor The dying out of old lor 


was his long-lived mother before him, and out of his garden plucks remedies s asad thing, and the village herbalist is a landmark trom the past, 
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HILL OF TARVIT, 
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HE Scotstarvit portion of the estate on which Hill of 
farvit stands once belonged to Sir John Scot, who 
played an interesting part in his day and generation ; 
but its later history is associated with other well- 
known names. The old building, some parts of which 
are incorporated with the present house, was called until lately 
Wemysshall, a name that marked Wemyss ownership during 


the nineteenth century. Before then it had belonged to Sir 
John Hope of Craighall. The old keep of Scotstarvit, which 


remains not far off on the same estate, takes us back to the 
year 1627, when Sir John Scot built it. It came into Wemyss 


an 


a 
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are 
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ten! 
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possession in 1773. Scot came of a legal family that regarded 
the office of Director of Chancery as its rightful possession. 
The story of his life is, to no small extent, the record of 
manceuvres to hold it and to regain it when lost. Born in 
1585, he bought the Scotstarvit estate in 1611. Though his 
legal training doubtless brought with it skill in observation, 
he did not show that gift in his architectural activities. In 
1619 he went to Flanders for a year and would see 
Renaissance houses of an advanced type, houses, moreover 
that showed a high standard of comfort. In the counties round 
Edinburgh the architecture of his day showed the impact of 
English taste and habits, as 
at Pinkie and Winton. When 
he came to build, however, 
he fell back on a type that 
suggests two centuries earlier. 
Scotstarvit Tower is the direct 
descendant, and at no far 
remove, of the simplest form 
of defensive tower. It can 
have marked only a slight 
advance in design and com- 
fort on the tower which stood 
on the same site in 1475 and 
earlier. Its single wheel-staiz 
in one corner, its enormously 
thick walls, its six single 
rooms one above the other, 
and its sorry provision of 
only three fireplaces, show a 
conservatism hard to be 
matched. 

The plan of the chief 
apartment on the first floor 
is now reproduced, and the 
other five repeat the same 
arrangement of a room 
twenty-one by sixteen feet. 
Inigo Jones was building 
Raynham House not five 
vears later; but there are 
centuries of civilisation be- 
tween the two! Sir John 
Scot was “‘a busy man in 
troubled times,” as Sir James 
Balfour says. Serving in 
high judicial office until 1660, 
he then fell out of favour 
and retired to his castle of 
Scotstarvit, where he gave 
himself to literature for his 
last ten years of life. There 
he gathered round him the 
most learned men of his 
time. Where they slept is a 
mystery into which it were 
impertinent to probe. It is 
not even clear where their 
food was cooked. Probably 
the tower had at its base a 
cluster of wooden buildings, 
of which no trace has sur- 
vived. Scot married a sister 
of Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, who wrote more than 
one book at his brother-in- 
law’s tower. Sir John him- 
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is writer. Early in his career he continued Timothy Pont’s 
Survey of Scotland, and superintended the printing of 
he maps in Amsterdam. Great gratitude is due for the 
engaging title which he gave to a book, the writing of which 
nust have solaced his declining years—-The Siaggering State 
/ Scots Statesmen From 1550 to 1650. Done to amuse 
iis friends, it languished in manuscript until 1754. It is an 
greeable little production, consisting of a series of short 


Copyright. 


gtaphies of chancellors, treasurers and other great folk. 
inyone unfamiliar with the manners and customs of sixteenth 
| seventeenth century Scotland, Scot’s narratives might seem 
savour of scandal. Doubtless they were written with spleen ; 
his record of the mean and violent tricks which characterised 
tical life has ample support from other sources. His real 
nument, however, is the St. Andrews Professorship of Latin, 
ich he established. His family, which represented in the 
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male line the Scotts oi Buccleuch, died out in 1776 with the 
death of Majer-General John Scot, M.P. for Fite, who was 
supposed to be the richest commoner in Scotland. When M1 
Sharp acquired the estate in 1904, and decided to build, he 
had the choice of two existing buildings as a nucleus for his 
home, Scotstarvit Tower and Wemysshall. The Tower was 
and is in a fair state of repair, with farmsteadings built round 
its base. It was obvious, however, that to fit it for modern 


AND ENTRANCE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

habitation would mean a remodelling of the existing work by 
the enlargement of windows and the adding of wings, so drastic 
that its character as a building of 1627 would be wholly destroyed. 
Very wisely this idea was abandoned, and a piece of Scottish 
history has thereby been saved. There remained Wemysshall 
Miller in his book on Fife says that this house was built in 1696 
from the designs of Sir William Bruce. In the field of Scottish 
architecture Bruce occupies much the same position as Wren 
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in the England of those days, in so far as scores of houses have 


been attributed to both without anv evidence, merely because 
of some resemblance to authentic work of their design. While 
therefore, it is possible that Bruce designed Wemysshall, it 
must be added that there is no contemporary evidence. 

The seventeenth century house was small, with a door in the 
middle of the south front, a window-on each side, three above 
and a little pediment At the back had been added in the 
nineteenth century two commonplace wings. While the rusti- 
cated corners of the old part gave it a certain quiet character, 
it was impossible to make anvthing of the interior It 
therefore, decided to retain the modern wings at the back and 


Was, 


to build on the front, or south side, a long, low house, which 
should take its character from the 1696 building, and the 
more faithfully from the re-use of the original hewn stone 
quoins As the old house was harled (.ing/ice, rough-cast), so 
is the new, but the stonework is left visible at the base, as it 
always should be, for harling gets spotted and dirty if it is 


carried down to ground-level. As to the interior, the architect, 
Sir Robert Lorimer, was asked to make the ground-floor rooms 
ofty and well windowed to admit plentiful sunlight, and so to 
treat the drawing-room that French furniture would take its 
place there naturally. 

On the north side of the loftv panelled hall are two arched 
openings, one of which frames the rise of the stairs, and the other 





the upper flight and a lobby to the servants’ quarters The 
dining-room has been treated to accord with furniture of a 
Chippendale type It is not, perhaps, generally realised that 
“girs 
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the architects 
of to-day 
have to be 
gymnasts in 
design. Eclec- 
ticism in de- 
corative 
Was unh- 

known 

before the end 


of the seven- 
teenth cen- 
tury. Design 
was always 
developing, 
but designers 


worked on ] Vv 
in one way at 
once. The 
first notable 
departure 
from this was 
in Wren’s 
day. His 
native genius 
led him to 
work in the 


natural development of the time. 
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Renaissance, which 

When he was pressed 
rebuild a City church, 
stroyed by the Great Fire 


Was 1 


Gothic stvle, the resi 
marked the unwisdom 
the attempt, but at k 
each building was kept 
one manner. To - day 
house may be a muse 
enshrining a doz 


styles, from almost as m 
countries, and it needs 
skilled and moderate h 
to prevent such ju 
position bringing absurd 
From this calamity ho 
like Hill of Tarvit are sa 
by a neglect of the letto: 


the law of styles. By wi 
ing in the spirit of Fra 
in one room, and of Scott 





baronial in another, \ 
giving to both an undet- 
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SCOTSTARVIT TOWER: PLA 


lying unity of proporti 
and <lignity, the whole 


stamped as the product 


one mind. The other vw 
to treat each room as 
separate entity which n 
querades in the borro 
clothes of some histo 
example, is to evade 
problem, and the rf 
leaves the criti« 
Historic styles, if 
metaphor may be vat 


are only airs on which 
living artist may invent « 
less variations. Their \ 
is in stimulating invent 
not in stifling it. 

The court 
formed by the 


the | 
he 


at 
new 


and the two retained w 
purposes 


fulfils useful 
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has been covered 
with a glass 
root, gives 
communication 
between the two 
halves of the 
servants’ 
quarters, and 
serves as a 
place where 
boxes can be un- 
packed, etc. 
The treat 
ment of the 
exterior was 
governed by two 
main factors 
desire to carry gy eT 
on the — tradi- ~*, Fi ig ‘ec. aa 7 
tions of the old a. See ree es 
Wemysshall, and ' 
the esthetic 
need to express 
in some fashion 
the French 
accent of some 
of the interiors. 
The latter was 
the more easy 
of acco mplish- 
ment, because 
the height of the hall required tall ground-floor windows. 
It was reasonable in intention, because Scotland owed 
the Renaissance to France. The elevations of Hill of 
Tarvit recall the demure dignity of eighteenth century 
French houses, wholly simple in treatment, yet with an 
echo of the Grand Manner. The placing of the house on a 
site sharply sloping to the south suggests a large scheme 
of terraced gardens, and the steps and balustrades which our 
illustrations show accord well with the building. It may be 
suggested, however, that an extension of the idea on the lines 
of Balcaskie would add greatly to the amenities of the house, 
which, as it stands, is scarcely separated from the fields with 
enough of definition. There might well be more work of the 
delightful kind that marks the opening in the north wall of the 
garden, where a fine wrought-iron screen with wicket-gate 
surmounts a rounded flight of steps. The variety of choice 
in style that is open to the Scottish architect is more limited 
than in England. He has to choose between the comparatively 
small range of baronial building and the manner of the full 
Renaissance. The former represents social conditions that 
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are somewhat 
remote from 
modern life, and 
in their more 
primitive forms 
have avery 
imperfect appli- 
cation to-day. 
James Lane 
Allen in one of 
his stories takes 
an even stronger 
position against 
houses of 
medieval type, 
on the ground 
of the bad 
environment 
they created: 
“The menta! 
and moral gloom 
of such homes 
hung destruc- 
tively, appal 
lingly over 
children. The 
very  architec- 
ture taught them 
their first bad 
lessons. Lifted 
in their nurse’s 
or mother’s arms, they peered from parapet down upon 
drawbridge and moat—at danger. At the’ entrances 
they saw massive doors built to shut out death—perhaps 
battle - hacked, bloodstained. From these they learned 
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violence and the habit of killing. Trapdoors taught them 
treachery ; sliding panels in walls cunning . . . nearly 
every vicious trait born in them seized upon the house itself 
for development and began to clamber up its walls as naturally 
as castle ivy.” 

This is an extreme statement of the case against medieval 
building ; but in Scotland, at least, such houses as Cawdor 
have just such an affrighting air. For modern habitation it 
seems more reasonable to build in that more humane mannet 
that grew out of the revival of letters and the broadening o 
sympathies which was summed up in the full Renaissance 
For this reason, as well as for the more practical one that 
an old keep forms a difficult nucleus for a modern home 
the choice of Wemysshall rather than of Scotstarvit as 
site and architectural influence for Hill of Tarvit seem 
altogether wise. L. W. 
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ENGLISH HOMES OF THE EARLY RENAISSANCE. 


By W. H. 


English Homes of the Early Renaissance; Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Houses and their Gardens. [Edited bv H. Avray 
Tipping, M.A., F.S.A. (Country Lire Library.) 

O open this handsome volume i$ to enter an enchanted 
kingdom where romance and adventure are to be 
met with at every turn. ‘‘ Homes of Ancient Peace,” 
in Tennyson’s hackneyed phrase, the houses it 
contains may appear, as they dream in modern 

security among their yew hedges and shaven lawns, but they 

have witnessed stirring events. Did not Cromwell on his: way 


MAIN PORCH IN QUADRANGLE AT 
(Reduced Illustratios 


to fight the Scots sleep fully armed on the oak table in Stonyhurst 
Hall ? And was not Sir Nicholas Shireburn’s Christmas dinnet 
disturbed after the "15 by the constable and a posse of men 
demanding admittance in the King’s name? Were not hunted 
priests cunningly concealed in the well-cupboard at Ufton 
Court, and surreptitious masses said in a chapel hidden among 
the rafters at Breccles? Did not Anne Murray at Charlton 
reject the garden - house for a meeting with her lover because 
it could be seen from her mothe1'’s windows, and receive him 
blindfold in the cellar in order to observe the letter of het 
promise not to see him again ? 

Other houses need no recorded adventures to invest them 
with a romantic atmosphere; they suggest it by their very 





Warp, M.A. 


names. How could “Owlpen” be humdrum and prosaic ? 
And, indeed, the views of it will not disappoint us as we 
catch glimpses of its mellowed gables half-revealed among a 
company of solemn yews and sheltering shoulder to shoulder 
with the village church at the foot of a copse-crowned hill. 

This element of romance which permeates its pages is reason 
enough for welcoming the jatest addition to the series of books 
on English Homes and Gardens, for which we are indebted to 
the enterprise of CountRY Lire. But it is far from being the 
only one, and those to whom the setting of the life of other 
times appeals almost as 
strongly as that life itselt 
will find good cause to be 
grateful for this volume. In 
some sort it marks a new 
departure. In its prede- 
cessors the ancient homes of 
England were illustrated 
with special reference 
either to their surroundings 
or to their internal appoint- 
ments. Inthe present book 
the main objects are the 
houses themselves ; but since 
each house is treated as a 
whole and no invidious dis 
crimination is made against 
the garden which enshrines 
it, or the features of interest 
which it may contain, both 
are fully represented. 

A point which makes 
this new selection particularly 
attractive is that while it 
comprises a few well-tried 
friends, such as Kirby 
Hall, it is, in the main, madi 
up of less familiar houses. 
Many of these will be quit 
new, not, indeed, to regular 
readers of COUNTRY LIFE, but 
to those who are not reckoned 
among them. For instance 
it is probable that outside 
Lancashire and Roman 
Catholic circles few persons 
are aware that Stonyhurst is 
a fine example of a Jacobean 
mansion, sympathetically 
enlarged, which, by its wid 
expanse of front reflected in 
a stone-lined tank and its 
stately formal garden, bears 
an odd likeness to Versailles. 
In this connection it may be 
remarked that some sort of 
a plan, however sketchy 
would have been of great 
assistance in the understand 
ing of this impressive lay 
out. 

While our volume avoids 
the hackneyed, it is _ both 
varied and _ representative 
It casts its net widely so as 
to miss neither Kentish 
Cobham nor Borwick at tlh: 


KIRBY HALL foot of the Cumberland 


Fells, neither Seckford in th« 
eager air of the North 
Sea, nor Plas Mawr in the softer breath of the Irish Channel 
while it garners a rich harvest from the intervening Midlands 
We are thus introduced to many varieties of local building 
methods and materials: the crow-stepped gables, which in one 
form or another are at home in East Anglia, in Wales, and on the 
Scottish Border ; the warm red brick and tiles of the South and 
East: the ashlar walls and stone roofing slabs gilded with sun 
and lichen of the West ; the rougher stonework and slates of th: 
Welsh and Cumbrian hill countries; the timber and plastet 
construction which crops up in many scattered shires whereve! 
woodland was at hand. 
The scope of the selection is limited only by the wordin: 
of the title “of the Early Renaissance,” an expressiot 
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corresponding to no dynastic division and for which neither Tudor, 
Elizabethan nor Jacobean is interchangeable, but covering 
roughly the period between the Dissolution of the Monasteries 
and the great Civil War. We shall have no reason to complain 
if, in our quest after the traces of the dawn of the Renaissance, 
we meet with incidental episodes of its full day or evening 
decline such as the stately Palladian garden of Kildwick, 
the delicate Louis XV. gallery at Wiston, or the curious 
Gothic chimnev- piece devised according to the gospel of 


ry Tia 
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loved to live. But the main objective of the volume is, as 
we have said, their homes in a particular age, and that age is 
the one when the world’s horizon had been widened on all 
sides and men had forsaken the intense spiritual aspirations 
and violent physical effort of the Middle Ages ; when, in a new 
found delight in this pleasant world of ours, they were turning 
their energies into calm reflection on its government, curious 
enquiry into its secrets, and practical action for its betterment 
and adorning. They ceased to be in sympathy with the ide: 





KENILWORTH CASTLE: CHIMNEY-PIECE NOW IN THE GATEHOUSE 


Batty Langley or Strawberry Hill, in the hal! at Tis- 
sington. 

Nor shall we quarrel with the choice that has been made 
if we find side by side with literal ‘‘ homes ”’ not a few illustrations 
from non-domestic buildings, such as the Inns of Court and 
the churches. For the Hall of the Middle Temple, the screens 
at St. John’s, Leeds, and Croscombe, and the painted library 
and latticed pew of Langley Marish, all conspire to throw addi- 
tional light on the surroundings amid which our forefathers 


of upward striving conveyed by the vertical lines of Got! 
architecture, or with its mysterious intricacies. Their sta 
of feeling sought a more congenial form of expression in t 
horizontal lines and lateral expansion of relatively low buildin 
not delicately poised in unstable equilibrium, but firmly 
posing in effortless tranquillity upon the solid earth. 

Each nation set itself the task of transmuting its architect: 
under the influence of this changed mood, and they met w 
varying success. The Italians, surrounded by the monume! 
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of their Roman ancestors and steeped in classical traditions, 
cast off the imported Gothic like an outworn and _ ill-fitting 
varment, and donned a garb of antique cut, embroidered with 
vlowing devices from their national repertory. In England 
things went otherwise. We had no classic traditions to fall 
ack upon, and we sought to express the same ideas in terms 
if modified Gothic. We developed our “ Perpendicular,” or, 
s it might more reasonably be called, our ‘‘ Horizontal ”’ style. 
Ve gave up flowing and soaring lines and adopted spacious 
inges of windows with rectangular framework, wide low arches, 
mg lines of flat, or at any rate continuous,-roofs. We thus ob- 
iined something of those effects of lateral expansion and effort- 
‘ss repose which other nations aimed at by other means. From 
ir point of view, therefore, the Renaissance in architecture 
gan with us almost as early as in Italy, and entirely without 
r help, and thus considered, Much Wenlock, or Forde Abbey, 
Ockwells are of the Renaissance, though wholly Gothic in 
ieir detail. 

But the more usual acceptation of the term is that implied 

our title, as denoting that later stage of development when 

‘had been unable to resist the fascination of the joyous South. 
x the performance of Italy on her own lines, associated, as 
was, with an outburst of painting and sculpture such as the 
ld had never known, was so dazzling, that it could not but 
tch the eye and fire the imagination of other lands in an age 
toxicated with the love of beauty in all its forms. We began 
} entice over Italian artists to our shores, to work at the 
autification of royal tombs and the mansions of courtiers. 
e fell into the habit, as Walter Pater says of the French, of 
lending the somewhat attenuated grace of Italian ornament 
th the general lines of Northern design,” just as the gallants 
d poets of Elizabeth’s Court would season their conversation 
th Latin quotations and Italian conceits. And though, at 
st sight, several of the earlier houses illustrated in this volume 
ivy appear to be almost wholly Gothic, and it may require 
e eye of an expert to detect traces of the dawning Italianate 
inner, none of them entirely escapes its influence. Thus, at 
(havenage, below a cusped and traceried window, we see an 
uncompromisingly horizontal frieze crushing down the point 

of the arched doorway, while at Studley Priory the porch 
but the porch only—is tricked out in a more definitely classical 
decoration of pilasters and entablatures, framing in a round- 

headed arch. 

Throughout the sixteenth century the Italian influence 
efiected little more than to give us a rich and graceful type of 
ornament for the gracing of the more prominent or precious 
portions of our homes, their porches, their friezes, their panelling, 
chimney-pieces or staircases. So long as this came direct 
from Italy, it was nearly always an agreeable addition, for it 
was carried out with knowledge and in pure taste. The illus- 
trations of the carved newels at The Charterhouse and the 
stately gallery in the hall at Chequers Court bear witness to 
this. But after Catherine of Arragon’s divorce and the breach 
with Rome which followed, intercourse with Italy became 
increasingly difficult and Italian artists hard to attract. We 
thus had to content ourselves with ringing the changes on what 
| we had already learned or with borrowing from a third party. 
Thus the wayward fancies of the later Elizabethan houses, with 
their decoration, often vigorous indeed, but as often coarse 

and divorced from a comprehension of the structural meaning 

of the forms used, were Italian only at second or third hand. 

They are often the work of craftsmen from Germany and the 

Low Countries, or inspired by Flemish design books and inter- 

preted in ourown manner. These are the origins of such strange 
bedizenments as the scrolled gables of Trerice, the chimney- 

pieces at Yarnton and Quantockshead and the porch at Charlton, 

which add, it is true, a valuable note of richness to the interiors 

or exteriors on which they occur, but repel, on closer inspection, 

by coarse execution and ignorant composition. Like the con- 

and euphuisms of the Elizabethan writers, they hit the 
of the times by a very over-elaborate or far-fetched 
ucter, which offends us. Who nowadays could sleep in 
perce in the great bed at Derwent Hall, with its columns planted 
( igodas and swelling into melons, or live in comfort with the 
Sting panels at Tissington or under the spider’s-web ceiling 

‘las Mawr ? 

Such eccentricities were the necessary result of an exuberant 

n the process of assimilating under difficulties ideas from 

id, and are, after all, exceptional. Our volume offers 

re examples which are in all respects a joy to the eye, 
foreign graces have been borrowed to good purpose, 
lated and grafted on to a sound English stock. It is a 
leasure to turn over the pages and drink in the peace 
long, low lines of the manor house so suitable to our 
nglish landscapes, to catch a hint from its quaintly crowd- 
uumney-stacks of the comfortable blaze of logs on the 
and from its sheltered pleasaunce of the murmur of 
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midsummer bees ; or to wander from room to room watching 
the pattern of light and shade cast by mullioned windows on 
the polished boards, deciphering the armorial bearings on the 
monumental chimney-piece or the tales in the arras, to mount 
the oaken staircase with its ample landings and curiously 
wrought newels, and thus, by an easy ascent, to reach the long 
drawn gallery where Gloriana herself may have paced a dance 
amid carved and inlaid panellings and under a ceiling of intricate 
plasterer’s work. 

The staircase and the ceiling are two of the chief glories 
of the English Renaissance. There is a relative dearth of stone 
in our country, and we have but little of the vaulting and few 
of the stately stone stairs which are so common in France. 
But our carpenters made good the deficiency as far as in them 
lay, and France cannot vie with such timber roofs as those of 
the Middle Temple or Wiston, or such oak staircases as those 
of Quenby or Chilham, illustrated in this volume. On the 
other hand, the plasterer’s art, though not a native one, when 
once introduced by Italians was taken possession of by ow 
craftsmen and was made into something wholly characteristi 
and delightful. If we cannot boast anything approaching 
the consummate art of Francis I.’s Italian “ stuccateurs " and 
makers of panelled and inlaid wood ceilings, we have a most 
agreeable type of plaster ceiling of our own, well shown in the 
illustrations in this volume of Bromley Palace, Chequers Court 
and Ford House. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that this braiding 
of our houses with strapwork and pilasters, this setting out ol 
panels and ceilings in new patterns, was all that the Renaissance 
taught us. Whether Italy was our schoolmaster or whethet 
we developed the idea from our own changed outlook, matters 
little. This, however, is certain, that as the sixteenth century 
advanced, our architecture began to show evidences of greate1 
systematisation. We had hitherto, for the most part, rested 
content with the picturesque results of somewhat haphazard 
grouping, such as we see at Studley Priory, or Daneway, ot 
Parnham. But a desire was beginning to be felt for something 
more than this, for symmetry, or at least for balance, and orderly 
arrangement, thought out from the first—in a word, for bette 
composition. Many of our illustrations bear out this, and prove 
the admirable results which flowed from it. Perhaps the majority 
of the houses selected achieve symmetry on at least one side. 
Lake House in Wiltshire, remarkable also for the curious 
chequer pattern of its masonry, offers a relatively small instance ; 
but the breadth and nobility derivable from the principle 
comes out to the fullest advantage in the two admirably grouped 
fronts of Shaw House in Berkshire, and the yet greater expanse 
of mellow brick wall and broad mullioned windows at Chequers 
Court in Buckinghamshire. 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, the psycho- 
logical moment had arrived for Inigo Jones and the Palladian 
doctrine, which he brought back from Italy. For it came at 
once as a corrective to the coarseness and over-elaboration 
of ornament, with its ignorant application, the vice which was 
tending to discredit the Jacobean manner, and as the consumma- 
tion of the effort after clarity, balance and order which was the 
more healthy characteristic of the day. Volume III. of “ In 
English Homes’ was devoted to the homes built under the 
influence of this later development. 

Of the beauty of the illustrations and the excellence of 
the descriptions there is no need to speak; the standard of 
CouNTRY LIFE is too well known. But this notice cannot 
close without a tribute to the really admirable introduction 
contributed by Mr. H. Avray Tipping, which so greatly enhances 
their value. It is not only an excellent guide to the lessons to 
be derived from the body of the volume, but a serious contribu 
tion to the history of the English house and the crafts which 
go to its making and beautification. 


ET EGO IN .ARCADIA. 


Amid the city’s stress and heat, 
Above the tramp of way-worn feet, 
A far-off fluting came to me: 

The whisper of the springing wheat 
Was in its magic melody, 

The laughter of the sunlit sea, 

The winds that blow in Arcady ; 
It echoed down the dusty street, 
The fairest song since time began, 
Sweet with the joy of all things sweet 
The piping of the glad god Pan. 


ANGELA GORDON 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DOLL’S HOUSE. 











THI ROOMS CLOSED. 


OLLS, as children’s playthings, seem to have been 
known and used everywhere and at all times. 
[hey appear in Egypt under the Eighteenth Dynasty 
and were common both in Greece and Rome: while 
Mahomet, though he forbade the making of figures 
in human shape, is said to have been induced to play at dolls 
by his nine year old wife, Ayesha. As time goes on, it is not 
only the human figure but all things appertaining to human life 
hat are reproduced as playthings or aids to education, so that 
in recent years we have seen the advent of the motor and the 
aeroplane accom 
panied by the 
appearance of their 
models in the toy 
shop windows. The 
doll itself is found 
to need a_ sufficient 
and proper environ 
ment, and thus the 
doll’s house comes 
into being. The date 
of its inception and 
the stages ol its 
evolution do not 
seem ever to have 
been traced, but it 
reached its very 
highest development 
towards the close of 
the seventeenth 
century 
The Dutch, with 
their love of home 
and fine craftsman 
ship of all that was 
connected with it, 
were the people who 
specially turned their 
attention to this 
diminutive form of THE “STATE” 


onan 














THE UPPER STOREYS OPENED 


construction. So well did they succeed that the doll’s hou 
passed from being a plaything and became a work of art 
Miss Singleton, in her book on ‘‘ Dutch and Flemish Fun 
ture,” rightly tells us that “it would be a mistake to suppo 
that the so-called dolls’ houses, which may be studied in tli 
museums of Amsterdam, Utrecht, and other towns, were merel\ 
the somewhat elaborate toys with which the English-speakin 
juvenile race sometimes amused themselves. As the old inven 
tories show, dolls’ houses and all their appurtenances wer 
very vivid mirrors of contemporary life, including furniture and 
costume.” She goes 
on to say that “in 
the Rijks Musew 
are several models in 
miniature of old 
Amsterdam houses 
The finest one is 0 
tortoiseshell orna 
mented with whit 
metal inlay. Accord 
ing to traditio! 
Christoffel Brandt 
Peter the Great 
agent in Amsterdai 
had this house mad 
by order of the Cza1 
and it is_ said 
have cost 20,00 
guilders (£2,500), al 
to have required fi 
years to produce 
Dating from t] 
latter part of t 
seventeenth or fi 
part of the eighteen’ 
century, it conta! 
all the furniture t! 
was to be found 
that date in 
BEDROOM. aristocratic dwe! 
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on the Heerengracht or Keizersgracht. Every 
object in it was made by the proper artisan, 
so that it is correct in every detail.” Two 
‘thers in the same museum are a little later 
n style, dating from the time when the 
ighteenth century had completed its first 
juarter, and to this same time also belongs 
the exceptionally perfect specimen which for 
he last hundred and fifty years has been 
reserved at Uppark in Sussex, and of which 
series of illustrations is now presented. 

It represents a stone house in the 
alladian manner, such as one of the 
surlingtonian School of Architects might 
ive designed. Its three-storeved front rests 
| an arcaded terrace by way of a stand, and 
xhibits all the characteristic features of its 
re. The rusticated ground floor, the 
orinthian pilasters of the upper part, the 
diment enclosing elaborate carving such 

we find at Uppark itself, the flat roof with 
one parapet having balustraded panels 
parated by piers on which stand statues 
| are there. This front is divided into nine 
nged sections, each one opening to exhibit 
room. Of these, the central ones are two 
‘t nine inches wide and those on each side 
o feet. The principal rooms, situated on 
e first floor, are one foot eight and a-half 
hes high, those above being four inches 
ss. In the kitchen the cook is by her fire. 
ie rack for the spits is above the mantel- 
elf. Cooking utensils hang on hooks or 
ind on tables, while a very complete service 
pewter lines the walls. From the hall, 
th its bow-legged table and chairs and its 
randfather clock, springs the staircase with 
turned balusters and with treads each ending 
in a carved console, in the manner that 
came into vogue with the Georges. Upstairs, 
the beds are still in the style introduced by 
Daniel Marot, but which continued to the 
time when Sir Robert Walpole was furnishing 
Houghton, and it was during the years that 
the Georgian Prime Minister was erecting 
his great country house that the Uppark 
doll’s house was made. The “ state”’ bed- 
room is on the principal floor and represents 
the ‘“‘lying-in chamber” that Miss Singleton 
mentions as so often included in Dutch-made 
examples. The mother reclines in a bed 
richly upholstered with brocade, probably of 
the smallest pattern obtainable, though it 
looks a little overwhelming thus used on so 
diminutive a piece of furniture. At the foot 
of the bed the “ little addition ” sleeps in its 
wicker bassinette; on one side the nurse 
watches, while on the other a warming-pan 
and other useful utensils lie handy. The 
same Georgian panelling that we see in this 
bedroom lines also -the dining-room and 
drawing-room, which are on the same floor. 
Ihe completeness of these rooms is remark- 
able. The pictures are all hand-painted. The 
basket grate and the marble chimney-piece, 
the candelabra and the sconces exactly 
reproduce the style of the day, while glass 
hades to prevent the blackening of the 
ing are not forgotten. The dining-room 
le is comparable to that which belonged 
to Sir Robert Walpole, and is illustrated in 
Mr. Maecquoid’s book. The chairs and marble- 
tcpped console are to match, and the glass 
wiensils, if rather out of proportion, are 
irable as models. 

But both in the drawing-room and 

z-room it is the silver objects that 

t the attention. In the drawing-room a 

take tea. The silver kettle is on the 

d by the hostess, and the rest of the 

nent, all of silver, stands on a silver 

in front of her. In the dining-room 
ieces on the floor are out of scale, and 
have been separate toys not originally 
zing to the house. But on the table 

Monteith bowl and the flagon, the 

esticks and the casters, the tankards 
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BEDROOM ON THE SECOND FLOOR. 
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and the waiter are precisely what we should expect for the 
service of such a room. 


Besides their inherent charm they are of importance as 


evidence of the date and origin of this doll’s house. 
Though the Dutch were the principal makers of such 
houses, the English must have run them close, for there 
can be no doubt that the Uppark example is of native 


Che silver bears an English hall-mark, so that its 
nationality cannot be in question. The date letter is wanting, 
as it usually is on such silver toys. But even without this 
the date of the objects can be approximately fixed. The hall- 
mark is a lion passant and the maker’s mark “ A. C.”’ in Gothic 
character. As to these Mr. C. J. Jackson has very kindly 
given me the benefit of his unrivalled knowledge. He writes: 

fhe toys are not earlier than 1720, because if dating from 
1697 to 1720 they would not bear the lion passant, and if earlier 
than 1697 the marks would be larger and different in form. 


produc tion. 


[he pyriform shape of the teapot, kettle and hot-water jug, 
and the bottle-shaped canister were in vogue from 1707 to about 
The maker’s mark does not appear to be recorded in 


I7 35 





THE HOUSE-KEEPER’S ROOM 








DINING-ROOM. 


THE 


the books of the London Goldsmiths’ Company, but it may be 
that the mark was used by Augustin Courtauld (1708—1739) 
only on toys as distinguished from the mark used by him on 
more important articles of plate, or it may be the mark of a 
man who made toys only.”” He adds that he has found the 
same maker’s mark on some silver toys accompanied with the 
particular form of the lion passant used at the London assay 
office from 1720 to about 1735. This same period of fifteen 
years is also that in which we should expect the particular 
style and conjunction of the architecture, decoration and 
furniture of the doll’s house ; and of the costumes of the dolls 
themselves. All these, like the silver, have a full English 
flavour. But though this doll’s house is English, it has a certain 
connection with the Low Countries. If the article on Uppark 
that appeared in Country Lire on May r4th, 1910, be reterred 
to, it will be found that Uppark was purchased by Sir Matthew 
Fetherstonhaugh in 1747. Now, in the previous year he had 
married Sarah, only daughter of Christopher Lethuillier of 
Belmont, and in the pediment of the doll’s house we find the 
chevron between three parrots’ heads that the Lethuilliers 
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bore as arms. They were among the many capable men from 
the Low Countries that rose to fortune in England, whither 
they had been driven by religious persecution. We find that 
John Lethuillier was a London merchant in the time of Charles I. 
his father being described as “of Cologne in Germany.” His 
sons served as sheriffs of London. and, thereby obtaining knight- 
hood, are mentioned by Le Neve, who adds the note ‘ q'™ it 
this family had not their name from a town in Brabant called 
Thellier.” Certainly the family considered this to be the case, 
and their pedigrees inform us that from Brabant thev came 
The name not infrequently occurs in the marriage and baptismal 
registers of the Huguenot church in Threadneedle Street. The 
heads of the family were Turkey merchants dwelling, as was 
then the custom, within the walls of the city, but purchasing 
country estates. Sir John, knight and sheriff in 1694, bought 
the manor of Ilford in Essex, and his grandson was Smart 
Lethuillier, a well-known antiquarian in the time of George II] 
Sir Christopher, knight and sheriff in 1689, was, no doubt 
father of the Christopher Lethuillier who was a director of the 
Bank of England, and acquired estates in Middlesex, such a 
a manor in Acton parish and Belmont, nea 
Uxbridge, which had been the home of Lor 
Shannon in Queen Anne’s time. Very likel 
it was to Belmont that the Uppark doll 
house first came, and that it was made abou 
1730 for Christopher’s children, Benjamin an: 
Sarah, who were still minors when he die: 
at Bath in 1736. Eight years later Saral 
having reached marriageable age, becan 
Lady Fetherstonhaugh and ere long took u 
her residence at Uppark. There her bo 
Harry, was born in 1754, and family traditi 
connects him with the doll’s house. That 
cannot have been made for him is quite clea 
for it certainly dates a score of years bef 
his birth. But for his benefit it may w 
have been brought there, though, as Mr. Cay 
of Ditcham Park—whose admirable phot 
graphs are here reproduced—rightly observ: 
it can never have been much played with 
children, or it could not have come down 
us in such a remarkable state of preservation 
and completeness. 

Exceptional as it is as a surviving Englis|i 
doll’s house of this period, it is likely that a 
considerable number were then made, and 
another very similar may yet be found at 
Nostell Priory in Yorkshire. 

H. Avray TIPPING. 


AGRICULTURAL 
NOTES. 


INTENSIVE CHICKEN-REARING. 

N the Journal of the Board of Agricult: 
for December, the first contribution deals 
with Mr. Paynter’s experiment in chicke' 
rearing at Hounslow, and for the benctit 
of those interested it may be worth whik 


to summarise the facts as they are set forth 
officially. The field in which the work was dom 
is three and a-half acres in extent. It 


well drained and well sheltered. The essential 
feature of the experiment was the fact that | 

adult birds were kept. This, of course, means 
saving of labour, easiness of management, freedom from parasites 
little The object was to prodi 

from one hundred to one hundred and twenty chickens a wee! 
that number being estimated to occupy the greater part of a small 


and risk of infectious diseases. 


holder’s time during the spring and summer months. Incubatio: 
should begin in December, so as to have the first chickens hatch: 
in the beginning of January ; 
commence till February 13th. It 
hatching after the end of June, and, as the chickens are sold at t 
age of from twelve to sixteen weeks, under this system the 
from chickens. T 
ground, too, has a complete rest for several months in the ye: 


but the experiment did not actua 
is not worth while to contin 


holder will have two or three months free 
It was found that on an average two eggs were required for ev 
chicken hatched. Four incubators were required, three being 
constant and being Fost 
mothers were used for the chickens for the first six or eight we 


use one reserved for emergencies. 


and then the birds were placed in the runs. The foster-moth 
were very carefully heated and ventilated. 
twelve yards by one hundred yards, and accommodated a wet 


Each run was ab« 


smail 
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nation wine 
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hatch: that is, from one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
chickens. Sleeping accommodation was provided in each run by 
two small Sussex “ arks.”’ The character of the feeding can be 
roughly indicated by placing the different foods in order according 
to the quantity consumed during the season: ‘‘ Wheat 10,978Ib., 
fine sharps 7,888lb., biscuit meal 3,257lb., barley meal 1,827Ib., 
meat meal and green bone 1,586lb., bran 1,224lb., maize 703Ib., 
rice 370lb., oatmeal 359lb., and fat 28lb.; in addition about 2,oo0o0lb. 
of mixed chick feed was used.’”’ The food for each pen was 
weighed or measured, plenty of sharp flint grit was provided and 
vater was supplied in earthenware troughs. The hatching com- 
the first lot 
of birds was sold on May 28th, the last on November rst Here, 


menced on February 13th and finished on June rrth ; 


then, is the key to the period of rest provided, not only for the 
small holder, but the land which will not be required again till the 
chicks incubated in December are five weeks old rhe rest of the 
statistics we must quote from the article, as an injustice would be 
done by summarising them : 

The total cost of eggs was £31 13s. 1d., in addition to which £4 19s. was 
xpended on day-old chicks ; the cost of oil for incubators and foster-mothers 
vas £4 128. 9d. ; the cost of food was £142 4s. 3d., and {14 6s. 2d. was paid for 
ccasional outside labour. Altogether, 2.192 chickens were sold ; they were sold 
ilive on the holding and collected by the purchasers, so that no deduction trom 
he price has to be made for marketing or other expenses. The total sum 
alised was {301 5s. 3d., the average price obtained per chicken being thus 
s. 83d., ranging from 3s. in May and June to 2s. 6d. in September, October 
nd November. The margin thus left to cover the labour of the smail holder, 
nt, deterioration of equipment, risk, and interest on capital outlay was 
103 108., plus the value of the manure, which was regularly swept up from under 
1¢ houses and around the feeding-places. It must be remembered that this 
s the net result of not more than nine or ten months’ work, and if it had been 

issible to commence hatching at the beginning of January, 3,000 chicks would 
ve been reared, increasing the margin very considerably. The equipment 


d cost were as follows: 


LITERA 


4 NEW BOOK OF VERSES 
Poems, by Lucy Masterman. (The Bodley Head.) 
WITHOUT knowing Mrs. Masterman, it is not difficult to realise her mental 
ortrait from this book. That she has read much and te good purpose, and 
observed still more, is apparent from every page. There is, too, a softened 
eflection of very advanced politics in some of the poems, notably in the * Song 


” 


Revolution,” which begins : 
O ve who from your palaces keep rule in force and tear, 
Hear the people muster in the night !) 
In words of peace we spake our woes, our words ye would not hear 
(And it’s Swords! and let God defend the right !) 
It is equally apparent in such a poem as “ East London, July, 1912.’’ of which 
ive the last verse : 
O shall the children’s bread still fall 
In their beseeching hands a stone ? 
Shall the Last Trump be the first call 
Bidding the poor possess his own ? 
I surely is Mr. Masterman’s political creed in poetic setting ; and this is as 
hould be, since to him the book is dedicated. We confess, however, to liking 
those verses best which are informed by no other motive than a human love of 
the natural and the beautiful. One of the prettiest is a “‘ Cradle Song.” From 
the following extract it will be seen that the poet has caught the real spirit 
lullaby : 
In a boat that is made of rose leaves 
On a long blue rippling river 
That flows for ever and ever, 
Four white pigeons shall draw thee, 
Four more flutter before thee, 
Four wee goldcrests steer thee, 
More be hovering near thee, 
Down by meadowlands gliding, 
Under willow trees sliding 
Thou shalt hear fairies singing, 
Thou shalt hear bluebells ringing, 
Birds shall stoop to thy finger, 
Sounds at thy bidding linger— 
Low droops the eyelid and lower, 
Soft comes the breathing and slower 
‘k is full of promise, and when Mrs. Masterman is able to triumph over a 
cy to seek for “‘ poetic diction,” which at present is too pronounced, 
every reason for expecting that she will add something of real value 
literature of the imagination. 


Ww Every Tree Was Green, by G. F. Bradby 
one of the most delightful books we have read for some time 


(Smith, Elder.) 
Written 
iildren, but ostensibly for the diversion of their elders, there are few 
n read of the doings of these children without recalling through 
mething of their own childhood. The author knows her little group, 
S you straight into the midst of it, and swiftly, one by one, from Geoffrev 
Henry, they take their places, separate and characteristi: rhere 
, Whose fear of a Day of Judgment each Advent Sunday is revived with 
ing of the great Advent Hymn, ‘“‘ Great God, what do I see and hear,” 
‘calculated to give even a strong man the creeps”; and Geoffrey, 
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f s. d 
} incubators at £0 5s. od : 2 0 
14 brooders at £3 10s. od . 19 O O 
24 houses at #1 ros. od ; 30606 OO 
31 rolls 4-foot netting at os. od : if 14 6 
12 rolls 2-foot netting at os. 6d 5 14 
00 stakes at $d ‘ 6% 1 
Bamboo .. . I 
Pegs 
24 water pans at 7d 14 
24 g2Tit pans at rd 1} 
24 feeding tins at 4d s 
14 grit tins for broodes ti 1} 
45 food tins at 2d ‘ 
12 tood boxes at 1s 12 
2 barrows at 16 
I water barrow 
© tins for mixn food at 3 ‘ 1 
2 corn bins at 7s. 6d 15 
} - - at 4s Iv 
6 market basket it Ss. od 11 
» food baskets at 1s. 6d . 
60 food tins at 44d 
1 weighing machine I 10 
I > 99 I 
Buckets, &c. se I 0 
Kettles and sundries o 6 
F150 5 10 


In addition it must be remembered that considerable expense is incurred 
in the first three or four months for eggs and food before there is any return 
from the sale of chickens, so that it would be necessary to have from 50 to £100 


as ready money in addition to the 7150 


These results are certainly good enough to justify the Board 
of Agriculture in sending Mr. Paynter to experiment on a more 


extensive scale in Cheshire. 


TURE. 


whose troubles “ of a more material kind” are concerned with the “ break-up 


of a happy home ” each time, with the tearing open of a bill, Grandpa announces 
“This means that we shall all have to go to the workhouse 


thing of the happy charm of Mr. Cunninghame Graham's 


rhere is some- 
‘Golden Age” in 
this slight volume, which is an altogether fascinating and naive piece of work, 


The Veldt Dwellers, by I. Bancroft. (Hutchinson.) 

“THE VELDT DWELLERS” raises a question which was of considerabk 
interest at the time of the South African War. George Brandon. a 
Transvaaler, finds himself, with the breaking out of hostilities between the Old 


1 English- 


Country and his adopted land, face to face with the problem of his own personal 
attitude in the matter. His position is a difficult one, his marriage into the 
family of a Dutch South-African complicating it the more since Aletta du Bruyn 
is out of sympathy with those scruples which hold him back from allying himself 
with the Boers. Mr. Bancroft, in a stirring and well-thought-out novel, gives 
us a very true picture of the ferment of opposition and coercion George Brandon 
and others similarly situated had to withstand, the heart-breaking impossibility 
of his position, the bitterness inevitably incident to either victory or defeat 


The story is a thoughtful one, and the interest is easily sustained 


Cross Views, by Wilfrid S. Jackson. (The Bodley Head.) 

THIS is one of those eminently interesting books to which the casual reader 
who likes to hear a thoughtful discussion of everyday matters may turn without 
threat of boredom Mr. Jackson talks on a variety of subjects, and from a 
point of view which, if we do not always find ourselves in agreement with it 
we find attractive Phere is a chapter on ‘“* Woman ” that rouses a controversial 
spirit from its very start ; another, on ‘**Our Common Tongue,” has a considerabk 
share of that dry humour which characteristically animates the greater number 
of these essays; and a third, *‘ Town and Country,” does not mince matters 
in attacking human nature from a detached point of view that is its chief claim 
to originality Mr. Jackson has not written without thought, and, for this reason, 
most people will regret that all the talking should be upon one side We havi 
very much enjoyed his book 


The June Lady, by R. E. Vernéce Constable.) 

“THE JUNE LADY” is a most attractive novel. Told in the first person 
by an elderly individual—at least he insists upon describing himself as such, 
though the reader will quickly discover for himself how libellous is the descrip 
tion—whose sense of humour is infectious and irresistible, it introduces us to 
a collection of original and adventurous seekers after the Golden Ag Miss 
Clothilde Templeton, the heroine, becoming posse ssed unexpecte dly of a fortune 
and an estate, is seized with a laudable desire to give her various friends a house- 
warming. To that end she invites a little company of friends and acquaint- 
ances down to Coombe Alders—the autobiographical Welland among them 
and they attempt to put in as good an imitation of the Golden Age as is con- 
sistent with judicious unconventionality. The result of this experiment on 
th- ir part is the novel before us, one of the most enjoyable and wittily humorous 
we have read for some time. 


Molyneux of Mayfair, by Duncan Schwann. (William Heinemann 
MR. DUNCAN SCHWANN has written a witty and amusing book, packed with 


humour that has an edge to it, though it is not unkindly His elderly hero, 








a leisured idler, sometimes betra a hi f vulgarit vhich is to be deprecated ; 
but we are bound to forgive him that on account of the genuine cleverness of 
his attitudinising Mr. Schwann has a gift for comedy pokes fun with great 
inimation, and he is successful in scoring his point, which is a commendabl 
d rmination to divert his readers at all costs It would be ungracious not to 
say that, with reservations, we have heartily enjoyed ourselves in the company 
f M neu f Mayfair usually adopted acquaintance the time-serving 
Fenwi ind flapper "’ Sybil, whose masterly rout of the Shrubb-Sawver 
ontingent i i sledge-hammer thoroughness characteristic of that voung 
in’s t ti throughout the course of an amusing n el of the lighter kind 
Dying Fires, Alian Monkhous« Duckworth 
THERE i reat liberation in choice of language in Mr. Monkhouse’s attack 
m a psychological problem of singular interest When Richard Peel and Letty 
Dra no mart I driven by a simple acceptance of an almost inevitable 
fate, Richard by an unwilling resignation to the necessity of a settlement of 
rela I I union is at first a happy one, its joy accentuated 
bv the birth of their child, for whom the father conceive in almost idolatrous 
iffectior t mmon possession draws the husband and wife very close 
Ne I | i hild who, by his death, separates them irretrievably in 
nd, and is responsible for the premature extinction of those dying fires 
ive i wuthor hi ubject the book has therefore a somewhat 
nister not Mr. Monkhouse is an author who has spared no pains in the 
it und treatment of the somewhat subtle story before us, and the charac 
risation throughout is good; but his detachment from these men and women 
his i pronounced that it leaves us cold: our appreciation of good work is 
nanded, but our sympathies are not stirred, 
Hoffman's Chance, by William Caine Ihe Bodley Head.) 
“ HOFFMAN'S CHANCE ” is a clever study in temperament, which introduces 


the reader to a certain section of Bohemian 
hood, at one 


ociety eking out a precarious liveli 


moment filled with the highest hopes, at another with the most 


cruel despair, while ever on the look-out for the nod of Chance Michael Hoffman, 
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optimist and idealist, whose opportunity comes to him at the hands of 


utilitarian, Orde, is a most lovable character ; 


his attempts at compromise betwee 
his art and necessity, his absorption in his work and his devotion te it ar 
on the side 


pictured for us with a reality of presentment which never errs 


Hoffman can laugh at himself, and s 
Yet the failure of his cx 


duction of * The Conspiracy of Capri” 


overloading lite’s comedy by its tragedy 


can we with him llaboration with Orde over the pr 

might well have daunted one less cruel], 
This failure, however, !et it | 
said, is due rather to the intrusion of the figure of Miss Psyche Whittaker, 


young woman of considerable character of 


it a disadvantage in his tussle with the fates 


an amazing kind, than the wort 


lessness of Hoffman's effort ; and Mr. Caine strikes at the story's end the don 
nant note throughout when he leaves the composer in the moment of his deft 
ngrossed in enthusiastic contemplation of the rough outline of a plot for 
Russian play which shall succeed where * The Conspiracy of Capri” has fail 
The Unbearable Bassington, by H. H. Munro (Saki). (The Bodl 


Head.) 
‘THE UNBEARABLE BASSINGTON ” is one of thos: 
delightfully witty and sportive fancy almost succeeds in disguising the aut! 


novels in whic 


more serious intention, in this case the clever exploiting of the relations existir 
between a commonplace mother and her difficult son. Comus is a creation 
brilliant, erratic, self-absorbed, yet open to a self-mistrustful incapacity to star 
of Puck-like humour in t 


his own boats, to retain always his sensibility to hurt through t 


alone, he manages, while steadily pursuing a cours« 
burning of 
indifference of those he loves. This sensitiveness, when the final rupture betwe: 
mother and son arrives, dictates to the wounded, half panic-stricken culpr 
the affectation of a manner of indifference to her refusal to sacrifice her cheris! 
lares and penates for his sake, and he accepts with a fine show of casualn 
a billet abroad. His subsequent death, and Francesca Bassington’s discov: 
of the worthlessness of the supposed Van der Meulen, for which she has sacrifix 
her son, strike a cynical note for which this eminently entertaining and intuiti 
picture of a little world of materialists has not ill-prepared us. Mr. Munro i 


writer with distinction of style. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HutTcHInson AND BERNARD Darwin. 


HOW DIFFICULT SHOULD A GREEN BE? 

’LL have no truck with these beastly undulations.”’ Such 
were the words, save that perhaps he may have used 
a slightly different epithet, which I was delighted to 
hear fall from the lips of a most talented designer of 
putting greens the other day. We were drawing near 

to one of the more recondite and ingenious of his creations ; 

tall hills and deep valleys lay 
between his ball and the hole, 
and he has great skill in the 
running-up shot. Nevertheless, 
he took a much lofted mashie, 
tossed the ball high in the air 
over all the intervening moun- 
tains, and dropped it like a stone 
within an unpleasantly short 
distance of the hole. I joined 
with the other members of the 
foursome in chuckling at our 
friend’s outspoken remark, be- 
cause I thought for a moment 
that he had given away the case 
for his own circumvallations. 

But on reflection | fancy that 

it was really he that scored ; 

by making those formidable 
hills he had given an oppor- 
tunity to the man who is not 
afraid to play a difficult shot 
attended by two dreadful risks, 
one of the “ fluff” and the 
other of the top. The running 
shot was the one to put the 
ball with tolerable certainty 
somewhere near the hole, but 
the exquisite and daring pitch 

such a shot as Vardon played 
twice running to the eleventh 
hole at Sunningdale in the big 
tournament—was the one to 
put it dead. 

However this may be, the 
incident led up to a long dis- 
cussion, occasionally both 
heated and irrelevant, on the 
subject of undulations on the 


sé 
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green. The more particular : 

casus belli was a new green, I. N. Dracopoli, 

whereon, in my humble MISS CECIL LEITCH AT 
opinion, the theory of SWING FOR A LOW 


slopes has been carried too far. Its main features are t 
plateaux, so small that to bring the ball to rest upon the 
of either with a full cleek shot must be, roughly speaking 
fluke. Once on the plateau, the player has a sufficiently straig! 
forward putt at the hole. On the other hand, if the hole 
cut in one of the surrounding valleys, a player must find })\s 
ball within very few yards of the hole, and yet it mav 
practically impossible for hin 
to lay the ball dead, sin 
in order to get at the hole, 
must putt up and down 
nearly precipitous bank. 
These facts are, I thin 
beyond cavil; they are n 
disputed by those who uphold 
this form of putting 
They rely on a course of argu- 
ment which possesses this on 
devilish advantage: it makes 
those who disagree with them 
feel themselves to be unman|\ 
whimperers, who cannot accep* 
the hard knocks of Fortun 
in a becoming spirit. Th 
say to us, in effect, ‘ Becaus: 
you have played what you ar 
pleased to call a perfect second 


gree! 


shot, you seem to think y 
ought to have so absolute! 
simple a putt that nothin 
but your own crass idio 
can possibly rob you otf 4 
four. That is what happens 


on other putting greens, al 
that is what makes golf so du 
It is really far more amusi 
that, if your ball chances to n 
into certain places, you shou 
have a desperately difficult put' 
Why should you expect all yor 
troubles to be over just becau 
you happen to have hit the ba 
clean?” Further, they ba 
up these trenchant observatio! 
by instancing certain greens « 
famous courses, of which 01 
is the sixteenth at North B 


Copyright, wick. They allege, with son 
THE TOP OF HER truth, that we will subn 
DRIVE UP WIND. unmurmuringly to fearful 
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jifficult and rather fortuitous putting on a classic course, but that 
f a similar green is made on a new course, we cry out with 
orror. In short, that we are not only cowards and _ fools, 
uit also, in a golfing sense of the word, snobs. 


This kind of reasoning is intensely hard to repel, because 


\ere is so much in it with which one agrees. There are a great 

any golfers who cry out at any rub of the green, who are 

sessed with the idea of “ fairness,’”’ and do not deserve en- 

uragement. It is, of course, largely a matter of where to 

aw the line; and, personally, I hold that, in this righteous 

r against those who want things made too easy, the line 

ght, in some measure at least, to be drawn at the putting 

en. Greens can undoubtedly be, and have often been in 

past, too flat and dull, and so the architects have of late 

irs devoted much skill and attention to the making of 

ificial undulations in their greens. They have made some 

‘ good ones, but it may be respectfully suggested that they 

now just a little inclined to overdo a good thing. 

Two arguments are sometimes used in their defence. One 

hat it is necessary to “ get even with” the rubber-cored ball, 

t this is rather futile ; a course does not acquire merit because, 

ugh taking three putts on the green, we need fives instead 

fours. The other is that, since a very large fraction of the 

il number of strokes is plaved upon the green, the player 

ht to have as much fun when he is there as he had in getting 

re. This is entirely sound, and the only question remaining 

is to the true nature of fun. It does not seem to me, person- 

, that it is fun to putt up or down or along very abrupt 

pes, and I am quite sure it is no fun at all to have a putt 

erein one may hole out—by a lucky “ gobble ’’—but cannot 

sibly lay the ball dead. This is the kind of putt that one is 

ind to get sometimes on the very modern putting green, 

| that through no fault of one’s own. At the risk of appear- 

the unmanly whimperer aforesaid, I do think that, once one 

on the green, one ought to be in some degree in a sanctuary ; 

t it be difficult by all means, but also let it be possible to get 

dead. It is only a little moderation, just a little less fierce- 

ness, that I would beg, and an imitation of, rather than an 

attempted improvement on, classic models. To give just one 

instance, it would be hard to have a better model than West- 

ward Ho! The greens are for the most part full of little hills 

and valleys; the putting is infinitely interesting, but I can 

hardly think of a slope that anyone could accuse of crudeness 

or abruptness, and these two seem to me the faults that ought 
just now to be guarded against. B. D. 


MISS LEITCH DRIVING AGAINST THE WIND. 

\ fortnight ago we published a photograph of a golfer whose style possessed 
a slight but very interesting element of heterodoxy, namely, Mr. Robert Harris. 
rhis week we give that of another famous player, in which there is also something 
morthodox to be noted. Ever since golfing text-books were first written, one 
point has always been insisted on, namely, that at the top of the swing the 
nose of the club should be pointing straight down to the ground. Like every 
ither rule, it has had exceptions to prove it, the most conspicuous being Mr. 
Guy Ellis. When Mr. Ellis’s photograph first appeared in the “‘ Book of Golf 
und Golfers,” some dozen or more years ago, many book-learned players must 
ive telt as did Sir Leicester Dedlock when he spoke of the opening of floodgates 
ud the uprooting of landmarks, for here was the straightest driver in the 
vorid with the face of the club looking exactly where it ought not to look, 
namely, straight up to heaven. Since that time, photography has shown us 


that several good players are slightly unorthodox in this respect, though none 
up to Mr. Ellis. And of these moderate dissenters, Miss Leitch appears 
one. Generally speaking, lady players are much more prone to this 
px ‘rity than are men, possibly because they are not so strong in the wrist, 
u good deal of wrist-work is necessary in order that the nose of the club 

iid point straight downward. This is not so in Miss Leitch’s case, however, 
must assuredly have plenty of strength in her wrists. It will be observed 
that she is driving against the wind, and that slight upward turn of the club 


t the top of the swing gives the impression that it will come decidedly 
n to the ball and send it away with a low flight to cheat the gale. The 
swing is suggestive of much power, and Miss Leitch, bred as she was 
breezy links of Silloth, is a notably fine hitter against a wind. 


HOYLAKE FOR THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 
s announced that the University match of 1913 is to be played, on April 
t Hoylake, and there could be no better battle-field. Apart from its more 
s merits—the goodness of the golf and the potted shrimps—it has the 
tage of being easily accessible to the players, whether they come from the 
x the South ; this is a point of some importance when the match takes 
is it does nowadays, in vacation. Since the University players left that 
might be termed the second of their permanent homes, Sandwich—the 
{ course, being Wimbledon—they have flitted from course to course 
I ive, however, been more constant to Hoylake than to any other links, 
I tch having been played there in 1906, 1907 and 1910. In the latter vear 
ie was a particularly thrilling one—at least to the supporters of Cambridge, 
ing generally reckoned the weaker side, and being, moreover, considerably 
t lunch time, pulled a memorable fight out of the fire. The best play on 
ty was, however, that of an Oxford man, Mr. Hooman, who played, I think, 
iest golf I ever saw played by an undergraduate in a big match ; his golf 
ideed, very nearly faultless in the morning round. He began with a three 
( most difficult first hole, and from that moment onwards gave his adversary, 
lyat, a terrible time of it. Both the date and the venue of next year’s 
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match are particularly happy because, I hope and believe the Oxford and 
Cambridge Golfing Society will be going to Hoylake at about the same tim 
for their biennial beating from the Royal Liverpool Club. Thus they will 
not only be able to cheer their younger comrades on to victory, but will pre- 
sumably obtain some valuable recruits for the Royal Liverpool match Phey 
needed them very badly on their last visit. Indeed, that last match, in spite 
of Hoylake hospitality, will not bear thinking of 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE OUTDOOR GARDEN AT CHRISTMAS. 
© the uninitiated and unobservant, there are few more 
dreary or uninteresting places at the festive season 
than the outdoor garden; but for those who have eyes 
to see and sufficient knowledge of plant and animal 
life to appreciate Nature in all her captious moods 
the outdoor garden is interesting at all seasons. It is true that 
those plants which gladdened our hearts during the variable days 
of spring, the heyday of summer, or later on in the waning months 
of the vear, have descended to a well-earned repose, and it is equally 
true that the damp, dull davs which are so plentiful at this season 
do not tempt us abroad so alluringly as do the haleyon days ot 
May or June. But if we forsake our gardens, as | fear too many 
do, with the waning of October, we lose more pleasure than many 
would believe. 

Apart from the plants that may be legitimately expected to 
give us flowers outdoors at Christmas, there is always the possi 
bility, particularly in a mild and open season such as the present, 
that stray blossoms of many kinds can be culled for the house. 
Wallflowers of the Early Paris type, Monthly and other China Roses, 
St. Brigid Anemones, Polyanthuses in many hues, Double Daisies, 
the large Snowdrop known as Galanthus Elwesii, which this vear is 
flowering quite out of season, and, most appreciated of all, some 
delightfully sweet Mignonette, are a few of these out-of-season 
flowers that the writer has in blossom in quite an open garden 
some days before Christmas, and which will certainly continue 
until then, unless severe and sudden frost puts a check on their 
levity. These are, however, but the pleasant surprise-packets of 
the outdoor garden at Christmas, and although they may, with 
doubtless many others, be found in many gardens this year, it is 
not always that we can enjoy them at so late a date. Of those 
plants which we may expect, even in severe winters, to find flowering 
now, there is a goodly host. It is true that their beauty is not of 
the garish kind that we associate with plants of the more favourable 
seasons, but that it is a beauty quite in keeping with the dull mood 
of Dame Nature herself, none, | think, will deny Who, for in 
stance, can fail to appreciate the graceful, pale green catkins 
that the male plant of Garrya elliptica is carrying just now? Yet 
were we to see this shrub bedecked with catkins in the more bounte 
ous and sunny days, we should probably pass it by as a thing of but 
little account. Our appreciation of flowers is, after all, one of pro 
portion and environment. Give us plenty under pleasant condi- 
tions, and we love only the best; give us a few under a sombre 
sky and amid dismal surroundings, and we love them all. It is, 
perhaps, well that it should be so. Winter Jasmine and Winter 
Sweet, Laurustinus and Virginian Witch Hazel, Lonicera Standishii, 
a Honeysuckle with fragrant, twin flowers of dirty white hue ; 
the Glastonbury Thorn and Gorse are all large shrubs or trees 
that give us their flowers at this season; yet were they to flower 
at any other time of the year, the majority would be regarded as 
of little account. 

Of more lowly stature are the Crocuses Imperati and levigatus ; 
Iris reticulata, I. stylosa, I. alata, Christmas Roses, Winter Aconites 
(the first of which are just opening) ; Cyclamen Coum, the dainty 
little Scilla sibirica, and the rosy-looking, bud-bedecked plants of 
Ericas carnea and mediterranea hybrida, to say nothing of some 
late flowers of that low-growing and little-known shrub, Polygala 
Chamezbuxus. 

But flowers are not the only interesting things in the outdoor garden 
at Christmas. The many fruits that have this year been produced 
in such bounteous array do much to dispel gloom and to gladden the 
heart of the enthusiast. For does not each little crimson or yellow 
berry contain wonderful possibilities ? Take the crimson haw on the 
Thorn Tree. or the more brilliant and rounded berry on the Holly. 
Each, providing Nature is kind to it, is capable of forming a tree equal 
in every way to its parent. Their present beauty is a mere detail in 
their mission in life, a mission that, alas! the majority are, for some 
inexplicable reason, never allowed to fulfil. Yet the possibility is 
there, and the knowledge of that fact cannot but lend additional interest 
to our berried plants as we see them in the outdoor garden at Christmas. 
the Sea 
Buckthorn, with its pale orange, semi-transparent berries ; the Snow- 


Cotoneasters, such as frigida, Simonsii and rotundifolius ; 


berry, with glistening white fruits ; wild and other Rose heps to which 
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the weather has been kind ; the pearl-like fruits of Mistletoe, and the 


pink ones of the lovely Prickly Heath, are but a few of the many that 
add their quota of brightness, beauty and interest to the outdoor 
garden just now 


Even though we had no flowers and no berries in gardens 


there 


oul 


at Christmas would still be plenty to interest those who can 


What, for 
than bold groups of vellow or 


and Dogwoods, planted by the 


appreciate beauty of a more humble kind instance, can 


be more effective red stemmed Willows 


water-side for preference, or in some pro- 


minent place in the landscay In the summer and autumn days, 


ind the colour 
that the 


leaves are present 


but 


when their is forming, we give them 


scant attention now surroundings are dull we appreciate 


the bright patches of colour that they create Chen there are the white 


stemmed Brambk curious, lank-looking objects that appear to have 
been whitewashed and which must be seen by moonlight to be fully 
appreciated 

Several of the hardy Bamboos, particularly Bambusa métake, 


are also interesting, their delicate green foliage and _ eglistening 
stems making a pleasing feature in the outdoor garden Yuccas, 
vith their bold, fleshy leaves, the Golden Euonymuses and Yews, the 
laucous tints of Cedars and Pines, Lavender, Pinks, and Cotton 
Lavender, and the beautiful green of the mossy Saxifrages, are all 
objects of quiet beauty that, under more favourable circumstances 


would pass unnoticed rhe silver stems of Birches, the gnarled trunks 


of old Oak and other trees, and the gracetul outlines of those of weepin 
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habit, are all fully revealed to us now that Nature has stripped thei 
of their summer garb. 

All the foregoing are but external features ; 
ones that really matter to many who appreciate their gardens solel 
But for tl 


enthusiastic cultivator there is still further interest and pleasure i 


for the flowers, fruits and stems that flourish therein. 
literally getting to the root of things. Surely the originator of th: 
hackneyed phrase, “ get to the root of the matier,”’ must have been 
gardener of the first water. 
what 
ther 
Can it be possible that those ugly, gnarled roots are at one and the san 


there is no time like a spell of mild weather in winter. But 
1 


shock, albeit an interesting one, awaits us when we do get 


the feet and mouths of those dainty flowers that charmed us s 
fully in 


time 


the sunny days of spring or summer? If Nature were 


some would have us believe, always harmonious, we should expe: 
something quite different, something more in keeping with the delicat 
beauty of stems, leaves and flowers that we see above ground. Bb: 
Nature is, first and foremost, severely practical, though she may ti 
to hoodwink us with beautiful and sweetlv scented flowers, which ar 
after all, but a phase in her ordering of things, and not, as we woul 
fain imagine, solely for our delectation. If, in walking round tl 
outdoor garden at Christmas, we bear in mind that the apparent bar 
ness is but a passing event, and look for and appreciate those thin 


of beauty which are still there, we shall have gained some knowledge a1 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HERON AND TROUT 
lo tue Epiror of Country Lire 
SIR There being a heronry about thirteen miles from here, these birds would 
be very destructive if not guarded against A few days ago mv fisherman saw 


one strike and kill a female fish on a spawning-bed ; it was tov heavy, and the 
bird had to drop it The bulk ot 


my spawning-beds are covered in each autumn with galvanised sbeep-netting, 


The fish, which had not spawned, weighed alb. 
fixed about 4ft. to 5ft. above level of stream. I have on each bank a creosoted 
single rail fence composed of 4in. by 1}in. rails nailed on the top of posts sft. long 
by sin. by 24in., pointed at one end 


These posts are 6ft. apart—being pointed, 


1 labourer with a mallet can easily drive them in The fence is about 2ft. gin 
high, and I put thin larch poles across the stream, the ends being tied to the top 
rails of fence, the netting being stretched longitudinally on the poles and tied 
down to the poles. At the end of each spawning season the netting is rolled up, 
and it and the poles are stored away until the following season. The herons can 
walk off the bank under the 


it prevents their rising when alarmed, and if a bird does trespass, he gets shot 


netting, but do not face it readily, as, of course, 


very shortly, as the keeper, seeing the footsteps on the bank, watches for the 
Did I not take these precau- 


tions, my spawning-beds would be cleared each autumn 


bird and the netting handicaps its getting away 
In some counties 
Derbyshire, for herons are 
bitterly of the 
carried to an unreasonable extent. Each spring I see on the Boyne the smelt 
being harried by black-headed gulls; these birds take heavy toll. 
spawning-beds raked and regravelled where autumn I 


instance a protected bird, and friends complain 


damage done by them. The protection of wild birds is being 
I have my 
shall 


necessary each 


be pleased to show the stream to any of your readers by appointment 
Francis Ley, Epperstone Manor, Notts 
BERRIES AND THE WINTER 
fo tue Eprror or “Country Lirt 
Sik,—lI think the belief among country-folk that a large quantity of _ berries 
foretells a hard winter is more than mere superstition, but rather the result 


A short 
way, told me how, all his life, he 


ago I talked with a very 
had 


of generations of careful observation while 


old labourer, who, in quite an inimitabl 


noticed that when the autumn showed a large quantity of berries, and they hung 
on the bushes a long while (this seems to be the point, and one I have not heard 
before), there always followed a hard winter His grandtather had noticed the 
same thing, and so had his father and the latter said to him when he was quite 
a lad, “ If you live and take notice, vou will find it so.” And he apparently 
had “ taken notice,”’ for full fourscore vears !—H. E. Dixon-Spaiy 


DIFFERENCE IN THI AG RICULTURAI 


PLACES 


WAGE IN DIFFERENT 


To tHe Epiror or Country Lire.”’] 


Sir, in all that concerns country life, the 


and I should like, 
I think, of much interest at the moment, 


Your paper takes a great interest 


welfare of the labourer, and so on, with 


your permission, 


to draw attention to a fact which is, 


because so much is being written and so much enquiry is being made about 
different rates of wages for agricultural labour in different parts of the country. I 
have lately had the opportunity of making some observations on an estate where 
between labourers in 
of two counties in that district of the South of England to which Mr 


the novelist, has more or less restored the 


there has been a certain amount of interchang« portions 
Hardy, 
name of Wessex, and in some highly 
farmed and valuable land in Scotland, the comparison, therefore, being between 
districts The 


holding 


two typical high and low wage 
to the accident of the 
districts, and he 
of the 


interchange 
both 

a highly intelligent Scot to overlook some 
vwricultural work on the South Country 


takes pla e owing 


ownet properties in these widely apart 


has brought down 


To this man the owner 


estate 





pleasure that the cheeriest of firesides could not yield. F. W. H 
was pointing out the exceedingly * Wessex "’ fashion in which some of the 1 


work. ‘“* Well,” said the head-n 
appealed to, “it is true they do not do much work, but, on the other ha 
they do just about as much work as you pay them for.”” Now, Sir, there 

pregnant truth in that statement, and this intelligent overseer of labour, as 


in a field were doing, or not doing, their 


had known it in two widely differing sets of circumstances, said further: “7 
do just about as much work as you can expect them to do, and, what is m 
if you will allow me to say so, I think you are wasting your money in bring 
labourers down from Scotland and setting them to work here at the same wi: 
that you give them there. The men are not capable of the same amour 

work if you bring them South.” That is a truth—for I believe it to be a trut 
which deserves to be well considered by those who are discussing the agricult 
labourer and his wage with the tacit assumption, which often appears to unde 
all the discussion, that the wages ought to be equal everywhere. 
would be quite a right assumption if the men themselves were everywhere eq 
as producers of labour, but they are not. Actually a two hours’ difference 
the day’s work is the estimate that has been made of the divergence. It 
of course, open to argument, that if the wages were higher of those men in t 
South, they would then live in better conditions, would grow up stronger ai 
as a natural consequence, would give better value to their employer. Ther« 
but, at the same time, it has to be recognised that 

difference in the influence of the climate also counts for very much, and that 


much truth in that ; 
a difference which the employer cannot control or remove. It is not only w 
the man eats, but also what he breathes, that counts ; and doubtless he breat 
a more invigorating air in Scotland than in Southern England. It has been s 
that the Scot, transported South, will not, cannot, do the work of which he 
capable in his native air. As a matter of fact, he is, when so transported, 
less able even than the Wessex labourer born, to whom the mild air is natur 
The Wessex man will actually beat him. And it is singular that the sam 
true of horses, no less than of men. Not only can the native Wessex farm-lh« 
do less work in the day than the Scottish horse, when both are on their respect 
home farms, but the Scottish horse, brought South, seems to become less a 
for 1 hard dav’s work—only able for a shorter day’s work—than the home-b 
horse. All these, that I have set down, are 


from Scotland to Wessex, but are 


facts relating to a change m 
also true, in a measure, I am assured, 0! 
similar interchange that has been tried on a farm in Kent, Scottish agricultu 
labour being brought down there. It all tends to show that there is a cert 
rough measure of justice in this difference of wage which appears at first sik 
very inequitable and even cruel; and it shows, too, that an equal wage giv: 
everywhere, for the same number of hours spent in the fields, would be extrem: 
unjust, in spite of its specious appearance of equity, for it would mean that t 
same money was being paid for very different values of work given in retur! 


\ CORRECTION. 


lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirr.” 


*“ The Sandside Stag ”’ there is an error which, perh 


* He 
different times three Warnham stags and some hinds,” 


Sitxk,—In my article on 
1896, Introduced 
* Fle 


’ " 


1908 should be 


you will be good enough to correct has also, since 
should read, 
Also the increase in horn for 


also, since 1906,”" et« 


not 32}in.—FRANK WALLACE 


ROOF. 


TO GET 


To THE 


RID 


EDITOR OF 


OF BATS IN A 


“ Country Lit 


Sir,—Can you or any of your correspondents tell me how to get rid of bats « 
There 


of a roof, wooden floor and rafters inside, and shingles outside ? 


many spaces through which the bats have got ingress.—D1NnGo 
[We should proceed to block up all the holes by which the bats obtain ingr 


t 


and as many cracks and airholes as we could find in the roof and floor of the at 


Possibly tha 


perhaps the onh 


For getting at the roots of our plants 











~ 
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nd then paste brow 
per overt to make the 
om as airtight as possibk 
This having been done, it 
s possible to fumigate the 
lace effectively and kil! 
he bats by burning sul- 
yhur candles (which may 
e obtained from = any 
hemist). The room should 
left full of sulphur fumes 
r about twelve hours ; 
fter this, any bats which 
iay have been there will 
rtainly be dead, as they 
uld not possibly escape 
the room cannot be 
ide = airtight, 
m would be futile; in 


fumiga- 


at case, perhaps the best 
ethod would be to shut 
a pair of owls or hawks 
the room and let them 
their living off the 
s.—Ep.] 


ODD COMPANIONS 
lo THE EDITOR 

ir, —The photograph sent 

shows an wun ON \ FARM 

sual friendship existing 


erewith 


tween our goat and a Nun pigeon, I have taken several shap-shots The 


eon has also been seen on the goat’s back when walking about the farm 


l, seemingly enjoying the ride. The goat (a white nanny) has also the 


iarity of sleeping in a fowls’ loft having eleven steps leading thereto, and 


THE GOAT AND HIS 


FAMILIAR 
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will not content herself in 
omtortable shel- 


tet Nevitce A, Peac 


a nore 


A SWISS FARM 
GIRI 

fo tue Epiror 
Sir,—I send you a pir 
ture of a swiss tarm 
maiden, seated on tlh 
outside staircase ot het 
home on a sunny sprin 
evening at Arth Goldau 
here is purpose und 


strength in those firm 


young sentinel of 
crusader, linging firmly 
to het staft of pike 


Phe place itself, without 
a tourist in View 1 t 
paradise in spring; for 
the whole valley is full of 
innumerable fruit tree 

which raise their pyra 
mids of white blossom 
igainst the softer whit 


of the snows which crown 


the irrounding hill 
2 LAKI ZUG Mav f reeommend vou 
readers to pause there, 
is they come racing down the St. Gothard —  & 
WOOD-PIGEONS IN YORKSHIRI 
fo tur Eprror o1 Country Lirt 
SIR In your paper of the 30th ult. you refer to th umber of wood-pi 
seen at present in the counties of Wiltshire and Dorset I wonder if any of vour 
readers have seen an unusual number of starlings this year? At this plac 
every morning and evening, thousands and thousands pass over, sometiny 
lighting on some large trees They roost, I believe, in a wood about halt a mil 
off It is noted they take almost exactly the une route each morn 
Where do thev migrate from ? [hey cannot breed in this country Ww. i 


Woops, North Grimstone, Malton, Yorkshire. 
AN OLD WHEEI Ol FORTUNI 
fo tue Eprror or Country Lit 


sIR Near Pont Croix in Western Brittany is situated the village of Com 





SHOWING THE 


BELLS 


noted for its fine Calvary and now rare wheel of fortune in the Church of Notre 
Dame. The wheel is crudely constructed, and suspended from the roof by rough 
baulks of timber. A row of bells is attached to the outer rim, which can be set 
in motion by means of arope. The Breton peasant believes there is a miraculou 
power of healing when a sufferer 1s brought within sound of the bells it is quite 
common for children backward in talking to be brought by their parents, who 


place a sou in the box and ring the bells over their heads. —W. G. M 
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\ ANGE FRIENDSHIP 
[To the Evrror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—Such’ a strange friendship has sprung up in ou 
farmyard between a sow and a chicken, that I am 
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enclosing (a photograph of them which might intcrest 
your readers. | They are never apart, either by day or 














night. The chicken feeds out of the same trough, often 











pecking the food from the sow’s snout, and-at night 
finds a warm, cosy bed against her body, sometimes 
roosting on her back, the sow returning its affection by 
licking it I believe, as a rule, pigs are enemies of 
chickens, often killing them if they trespass on their 
MARION 







ground ARMITAGI 











[TREATMENT Ol AN IRON TANK FISH-POND 























[o tHe Epiror or Country Lirs 


Sir J am writing to you in hopes that some of your 











wders may be able to advise me what to do with a small 








pond in my garden to clear the water The pond is a 














galvanised iron tank, six feet by three feet by two and 











i-half feet We put washed river sand at the bottom and 

















filled the tank about one-third full with water from our 











p We put water-weed: in and left it for three day 








en we put in another om third and left it three days; 








en filled it quite up, and left it several days before 





























put the fish in We put in two gudgeons, a 
mussel, some other small river fish about an inch long 
and eleven gold-fis! For nearly two months the water 
remained clear Then, after a very torrential rain, it 
began to turn green. We supposed this must be caused 
by a form of alga that was in the rain It grew worse 
ind worse, but did not seem to affect the health of tl 
ffsl They grew and got fat It became so bad at last 4 OUEERLY ASSORTED 
that last spring we emptied the pond, taking the f 
nt carefulls There was vet little green attached to t ick of the f rough white potting sand 
tank or t the tone ind apparently none in the sand VW tirred equal quantities of clean rain-wate 
his with fre water, w we removed agai Then we put a bushel main 








We planted weed in stumps of wood with earth 


earth with stones Some time 


About two months ago I rig 


green again, this time with a brown tint also 


up a sort of fountain to aerate 


two river fish and two baby 


fish died; but the others have grown quite large 


ind when the strongest of these 


changes of temperature Ep 


DESTRUCTION OF 
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to do to clear the water ?—Nora S 
The scum may be caused by rain-water washing in over the edge of the | 
r by a growth on the sides, which would flake off the iron and float on the 
face. In the spring a green growth, such as is described, would be almost cx 
to form, but would turn brown and die down, leaving the water 
of June again. It is evident that the fish have been well cared for, as they 
made excellent growth, and it is possible that this may account for the dea 
A pond of such limited dimensions will only support a certain number of 
increased considerably in size, 
that the weakest must go to the wall baby gold-fish, and 
river fish, which could not stand the semi-stagnant water. 
play every day for at least ten minutes, and as the weather gets warmer it sl 
be kept in constant use This will help to discourage the green growth w 
causes the trouble. The pond has been treated properly, but iron is a ver 


material to work with, owing to its tendency and its susceptibili 


To tHe EpItor OF 
Sir,—Some years ago I believe you published photographs of Lavenham, Sufi 
in Country Lire under the title of “‘ A Typical English Village 


doing a great service to those who love such beautiful old places if you could t 


, FIFTEENTH CENTURY HOUSE IN COURSE OF DESTRUCTION space in your valuable paper for this letter and the photographs which ace 





4 STREET IN LAVENHAM 





it, so that the attention of thoughtful people 
be drawn to the wanton destruction of « 


few years ago a beautiful example of an « 


finer house, dating 
fifteenth century, is actually being dismar 
in order that what is left of it may be « 


elsewhere, on some 


old buildings, and 

by buying them when 
rebuilt, had a little more 
sense of the beautiful, they would never 





such things to come 
number of our old buildings is strictly limit 


ignorant to realise what is being lost 
way should use every opportunity to ex] 
the stupid folly of those who destroy such w 
of the Society for the Protection of Anci 

[We heartily endorse 
places which can 


among them is the peculiarly fine 
departed prosperity 





